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The Modern Renaissance 
of St. Augustine 


DENIS J. KAVANAGH, O.S.A., S.T.R. 


T HE recent Encyclical Letter of the present gloriously 
reigning Supreme Pontiff, Pius XI, has focused the 
attention of the Catholic world on the virtues and 
erudition, the works and the influence of St. Augustine, illus- 
trious Bishop, Father, and Doctor of the Church." The 
Encyclical is, of course, addressed to the Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other Local Ordinaries, in com- 
munion with the Apostolic See. That fact, however, by no 
means implies that a lively interest in St. Augustine is re- 
stricted to Catholics. On the contrary, whilst the Holy 
Father unequivocally declares that “in the Church of God, 
Augustine has never ceased to be praised by the Roman 
Pontiffs,”* with equal emphasis, he affirms that “it is uni- 
versally known that very many who differ from Us in faith, 
or are even alien to every faith, are attracted by the writings 
of Augustine, because those writings are so great and so satis- 
fying.’”” 

” Mnevelies!, Ad salutem humani generis, April 20, 1930. 


2Idem, ibidem. 
3Id., ibid. 
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Zeal for the welfare of the flock entrusted to his care always 
prompted and directed the activities of Augustine, the Bishop. 
Through zeal for the welfare of the universal Church, the 
Supreme Pontiff now directs the world’s attention to Augus- 
tine, the saint and Doctor. 


Therefore, Venerable Brothers, do we ardently desire that he [Augustine] 
be commemorated among your people in such manner that there be no one 
who will not reverence him, no one especially who will not strive to imitate 
him, no one who will not give thanks to God for the benefits that have 
accrued to the Church through so great a Doctor. Venerable Brothers, we 
have sketched in words the deeds and merits of a man with whom—on account 
of the vigor of his very acute genius, on account of the richness and the eleva- 
tion of his doctrine, on account of his sanctity elevated to such heights, on 
account of his invincible defense of Catholic truth—you could compare 
scarcely any, or at most a few, of those who have flourished (at any time) 
from the beginning of the human race even to the present day.‘ 


This Papal pronouncement fits harmoniously into the 
mosaic of Papal commendation and eulogy begun by Innocent 
I, continued by Celestine I, Gelasius I, Hormisdas, John II, 
Gregory the Great, Adrian I, Martin V, Leo XIII, Pius X, 
and Benedict XV. Of a truth, “in the Church of God, 
Augustine has never ceased to be praised by the Roman 
Pontiffs.’” 

Through these words of the present gloriously reigning 
Pontiff, the wisdom of the ages shines with the serene light of 
Divine truth. For the wisdom of the ages is here the wisdom 
of God, ordering events by His controlling Providence, 
through the voice of the Vicar of Christ. That the recent 
Encyclical devotes so much attention to the commemoration 
of Augustine, signalizes this fifteenth centenary of our saint’s 
posthumous fame as a cardinal year, a critical year, a momen- 
tous year. It is, indeed, a year at once of capital and of 


4Id., ibid. 
5Id., ibid. 
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fundamental importance alike to the fame and influence of the 
great Doctor of Hippo, and to all who shall come under the 
beneficent influence of that far-extending fame. While the 
eyes of the world are all fixed on this great central figure of 
Christian philosophy, it is at once the solemn duty and the 
inspiring privilege of all lovers of Augustine to render this 
year an epochal year in the philosophic and religious world. 
Under the sanction of the Vicar of Christ, we may walk with 
security in the path of safety. And this path leads us directly 
to our immediate theme—the present-day influence of St. 


Augustine. 
I 


On the twenty-eighth day of August, in the year of grace 
430, there passed from earthly conflict to heavenly beatitude 
that most valiant champion of Christendom. Though fifteen 
centuries have elapsed since his death, his works still live, his 
spirit still inspires, his ideas revivify and regenerate the ideas 
of the present age.” This enduring vitality, through so vast a 
series of time, argues, in our saint’s genius, a perfect agree- 
ment with Divine truths and with human needs. As Shakes- 
peare is supreme in drama, as Homer in the national epic, as 
Dante in the sacred epic; so Augustine reigns sovereign of the 
united realms of theology and philosophy. For fifteen cen- 
turies, he has had no successor—except the equally great 
Prince of Scholasticism, the immortal St. Thomas Aquinas. 

As the present year, 1930, marks St. Augustine’s fifteenth 
centenary, it behooves us to convey the vast extent of his in- 
fluence, and to inquire into its causes. Padre Angel C: Vega, 
O.S.A., Professor in the Royal Monastery of the Escurial, has, 


®The actuality of St. Augustine in our own day is evinced by many examples. The 
present reigning Pontiff, Pius XI, in a recent Encyclical on the all-important question 
of modern education, gives four quotations from the writings of the immortal Bishop 


of Hippo. 
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within very recent years, issued in Spanish an introductory 
treatise to St. Augustine’s philosophy.’ In this treatise, Father 
Vega’s extensive erudition has accumulated a vast array of 
witnesses—ancient, medieval, and modern—to Augustine’s 
greatness and influence. We shall endeavor, by presenting 
passages from this excellent treatise and by mingling com- 
ments of our own, to express our appreciation of Father 
Vega’s monumental work and to evince our veneration for 
St. Augustine. 

Our present theme affords occasion for an illustration 
equally curious and convincing. Of the philosophy of his- 
tory, St. Augustine was the founder. His many-sided intellect 
embraced as well the philosophy of concrete events as the 
philosophy of abstract reasoning. His “City of God” mar- 
shals all the divers transactions of universal history under this 
one governing principle: “In the long course of events, the 
art of an overruling Providence ever educes good from evil.” 
Twelve centuries later, this favorite theme of the greatest of 
Patristic philosophers became the favorite theme of the most 
eloquent of French preachers and most classical of French 
prosewriters. Bossuet, a profound student of our saint, 
adopted his master’s principle, and applied the illuminating 
idea of an overruling Providence to his own inimitable “Dis- 
course on Universal History.” In our own day, the soundness 
of this famous aphorism, discovered by Augustine and applied 
by Bossuet, receives the impressive demonstration of Divine 
Justice. The triumph of Augustine’s philosophy is proving 
the truth of Augustine’s principle. Before our eyes, Provi- 


"Introduccion a la Filosofia de San Agustin. In recent years, but especially during 
the present year, very many books, in foreign languages, have been published concern- 
ing St. Augustine, and the various phases of his influence on the present age. It is 
regrettable that the English-speaking world has, as it were, remained excluded from 
contact with this modern vital Catholic intellectual renaissance. However, an English 
translation, by the present writer, of Father Vega’s Introduccion is now in the course 
of publication. 
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dence, in the realm of thought, is educing good from evil. 
The powerful rays of St. Augustine’s sun, under Divine guid- 
ance, are piercing the clouds and mists in which one-sided 
philosophies have so long involved the world. Alike among 
Catholics and non-Catholics, our eyes are witnessing the 
modern renaissance of St. Augustine. 

Present-day interest in St. Augustine, alike in the sympa- 
thetic character of his masterful personality and in the vitaliz- 
ing influence of his philosophic productions, is a fact manifest 
to all who observe, and realized by all who think. Here, of 
course, great care must be taken not to distort the principles 
of Augustine merely to suit the caprices of modernity; other- 
wise, the educative value of true Augustinianism would be 
marred, lessened, or lost. Such an erroneous method defeats 
its own purpose. Instead of gaining the aid of permanent 
principles to solve present problems one would simply read 
passing fashions of thought into our ancient philosopher. 
Only by scrupulous adherence to this immortal master’s 
ideag—ideas as universal as they are permanent—can genuine 
illumination be furnished to supply the place of modern 
obscurantism. 

Guarded by this caution, we shall be guided, in our treat- 
ment of the topic that engages our immediate consideration, 
by the following examples, all of which evince the actuality 
of St. Augustine’s influence on our age. In 1913, the illus- 
trious French litterateur, Louis Bertrand, affirmed: “We 
should almost say that at the present time there is no subject 
more actual than St. Augustine.”* In 1920, the learned pro- 
fessor of the Gregorian University, Charles Boyer, said of 
Augustine: “Today his name and his texts fill the manuals 
and the treatises of the theologians.”” And in 1921, the 


’Bertrand, L., Saint Augustin, Paris, 1913, Prologue, p. 6. 
®*Boyer, C., Christianisme et Néo-Platonisme dans la Formation de Saint Augustin, 
Paris, 1920, Introduction, p. I. 
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equally learned and illustrious professor of Louvain Univer- 
sity, A. Mansion, wrote in the Revue Néo-Scholastique de 
Philosophie: “In our day, more than ever before, the person 
and the thought of St. Augustine are arousing a vital 
interest.” With truth we may repeat what Harnack ex- 
pressed in 1910: “St. Augustine anticipates modern needs and 
requirements. It is by virtue of his ideas that he worked and 
has diffused his life over all the succeeding centuries.” 
Today, in fact, St. Augustine’s works are being read and 
studied, his doctrines explained and his theories expounded, 
his ideas interpreted and his opinions discussed, with more 
ardor and enthusiasm than would be accorded to a contem- 
porary author. Furthermore, his influence is as extended as 
the interest in him is intense. Of this, the evidence is as 
irresistible as the proofs are manifold. Every year, through- 
out Christendom, there is published, concerning our phil- 
osopher, an extraordinary number of books, pamphlets, 
reviews, critiques, and theses. The multitude of these pub- 
lications, moreover, is supported by the extensiveness of their 
circulation. In France and Germany, above all, where the 
Augustinian movement is especially vigorous, the number, as 
well as the diffusion, of these publications is indeed surpris- 
ing. The name of St. Augustine on the title page of a book 
is an attraction for readers, and a guarantee of circulation. 
No one can realize how quickly these books are sold, and 
editions of them exhausted, unless he has had occasion to 
procure copies of them from the publisher. About twelve 
years ago, Prosper Alfaric, whose book “L’Evolution Intel- 
lectuelle de Saint Augustin” has placed him high in the rank 
and esteem of modern students of Augustine, affirmed that a 
mere list of the titles of books written about the immortal 





- Mansion, A., Revue Néo-Scholastique de Philosophie, November, 1921, p. 440. 
MHarnack, A., Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, Tibingen, 1910, Vol. III, p. 101. 
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Bishop of Hippo would constitute a large volume. Since 
then, Augustinian bibliography has become marvelously 
enriched and enlarged. 

Regarding Europe in general, our Spanish expositor has 
traced, with enthusiasm, the progress of the modern Augus- 
tinian movement. But of Spain, in particular, he deplores 
the remissness, while pleased that some advance has been 
made. To our own America, we may make salutary appli- 
cation of this twofold attitude. A tiny germ of vital Augus- 
tinianism is sprouting in our land. Let us foster its growth. 
Let us cherish it as a sapling; and it will, in turn, as a tree, 
shelter us with its leafy branches, delight us with its fragrant 
blossoms, and nourish us with an abundance of wholesome 
and delicious fruit. 

The survival of St. Augustine’s influence, through fifteen 
centuries of changing ideals, evinces a vitality comparable to 
the vitality of Plato and of Aristotle. And St. Augustine 
treats of truths far more lofty, profound and comprehensive 
than the celebrated theories of the Greek philosophers. It is 
as instructive as it is interesting to trace the permanence of 
Augustine’s influence through the mutations of that long 
series of time, in which five periods are distinguishable: (1) 
Pre-Medieval, (2) Medieval, (3) Renaissance, (4) Early 
Modern, (5) Recent. 

Seldom, if ever, has the genius of any other man received 
such universal recognition as the genius of St. Augustine, 
illustrious Bishop of Hippo and immortal Doctor of the 
Church. No other, certainly, has enjoyed, through the 
lengthening vista of the centuries, an appreciation so sympa- 
thetic, so reverent, so lively, and so constant. In harmonious 
tribute to his transcendent merit swells the beautiful chorus 
of his praises, chanted through the ages by the voices of a 
grateful humanity. From St. Jerome, the recluse of Beth- 
lehem, to Bossuet, the Eagle of Meaux, from Volusian, the 
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pagan friend and correspondent of Augustine, to Harnack, 
the Protestant ecclesiastical historian in our own day, scholars 
and sages, irrespective of schools or of parties—all have filed 
past the sovereign figure of St. Monica’s son, inclining their 
heads in reverent obeisance and pouring forth paeans to his 
glory and honor as fervent as human lips could emit. 


II 


In the Pre-Medieval Age—an age that is at once the post- 
lude of antiquity and the prelude of the Middle Ages, an age 
in which Patristic learning and philosophy rose to their 
height, an age, distinguished by producing three great 
Doctors of the Church, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine— 
in such an age, how did our saint’s contemporaries regard 
him? Let us attend to St. Jerome’s testimony—St. Jerome, 
unrivaled translator into Latin of the Holy Scriptures, whose 
Latinity has the graces of the Classics, with an added sweet- 
ness, melody, and loveliness of its own. 

“Macte virtute!” writes St. Jerome, in one of his letters to 
Augustine, “throughout the world art thou acclaimed. Cath- 
olics hail thee and venerate thee as a new founder of their 
ancient faith.”* And in another letter to Augustine, he 
writes: “I am resolved to love and uphold thee, to honor and 
admire thee, to defend thy words as if they were my own.” 

Possidius, Augustine’s pupil and earliest biographer, 
laments the inadequacy of words to pronounce his hero’s 
panegyric while hymning this canticle in his hero’s honor.” 

Holy Augustine, seraphic spirit, image of Divinity, Father of Fathers, 
Doctor of Doctors, herald of truth, demonstrator of prophecies, revealer of 
mysteries, mine of wisdom, fountain of eloquence, mirror of charity; equal to 





12Letters of St. Augustine, epist. CXCV. 
13[bid., epist. CLX XII. 
ME pistola ad Macedonium. 
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the Angels in fervor, equal to the Prophets in the revelation of hidden 
mysteries, equal to the Apostles in preaching, equal to the martyrs in desiring 
suffering, equal to confessors in teaching discipline and to virgins in preserving 
purity! Were all the members of my body endowed with voice, were all my 
organs converted into tongues, I should still be unable to render due praise 
to so great a Father and Doctor. 


St. Jerome’s immortal tribute, in orbe celebraris, was no 
mere hyperbole, but a terse statement of fact. St. Jerome 
summarizes; but St. Possidius, in his biography of Augus- 
tine, gives details. Our holy Doctor, during his lifetime, was 
consulted as an oracle of wisdom, not only in his native 
Africa, but throughout the civilized world, and not only by 
Catholics but by heretics and skeptics as well. Augustine’s 
books and sermons everywhere aroused the envy of heretics, 
the gratitude of Catholics, and the admiration of both. His 
correspondence, as Possidius shows, was indeed voluminous. 
From all parts of the Catholic world, letters were received 
replete with laudatory and endearing terms. Scholarly pre- 
lates submitted doubts and difficulties to him as if he were 
an oracle of divinity. 

Cesare Cantu, the Italian historian, thus estimates the com- 
parative merits of the early Fathers of the Church:” 


Occupied with practical affairs, they fell into many defects of style—defects 
due partly to their own personal dispositions, and partly to the decline of 
literature and art in their day. . . . But with what gifts and accomplishments 
do they redeem those defects! Athanasius is, in argument, keen in discovery 
and forceful in expression ; St. Basil writes with a noble eloquence, with ener- 
getic precision and pure Atticism; St. Gregory Nazianzen unites sublimity to 
exactitude; St. Chrysostom blends pathos with harmonious richness of style; 
St. Cyprian has the vehement eloquence of Demosthenes, his fire, his vigor, his 
spirit; St. Jerome displays power of imagination and vast erudition; St. Am- 
brose overflows with amenity and unction; St. Augustine is the happy union 
of the excellence of them all. 


Canth, C., Storia Universale, Lib. VII, Cap. 21, p. 385, ed. 8*, Torinese. 
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The sun of St. Augustine’s glory did not set when his soul’s 
sojourn on earth ended. As his intellectual ascendency was 
not confined within the borders of his diocese or of his 
province, neither was it terminated by the temporal limits of 
his life time or of his century. On the contrary, his fame 
and influence increased through the years, like the volume of 
a mighty river in its current to the sea. 


His honors with increase of ages grow, 
As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow." 


iil 


Throughout the Middle Ages, Augustine was the unique 
master of masters, teacher of teachers, Doctor of Doctors. 
Through his influence, ancient learning has been preserved. 
He is the bond between ancient and modern: Le lien entre 
les temps anciens et les temps nouveaux.” Early in the 
Middle Ages, Pope Gregory the Great set the seal of his 
approval on the writings of Augustine. “If you wish to be 
well nourished by delicious food,” writes Pope Gregory, in 
a letter of advice to Innocent, Prefect of Africa, “read the 
works of your compatriot, St. Augustine. Having tasted ‘the 
wholesome wheat of his doctrine, seek not our bran.”” 


St. Augustine’s universal reputation as a profound thinker, ;t once scien- 
tific and orthodox [says Bouchitte’®] and above all, the honor and esteem in 
which he was held by the Church, gave him a position of authority, as undis- 
puted as it was satisfying. Every one sought his works as an inexhaustible 
fountain, a perpetual well-spring of living water, pure as crystal. No one 
entertained, or had occasion to entertain, the slightest fear or suspicion of being 





16Pope, A., Essay on Criticism, lines 190-1. 

1?Théry, A., Le Génie philosophique et litteraire de Saint Augustin, Paris, 1361, 
p. 333. 

1SRegistrum Epistolarum, Lib. X, epistola 37°. 

- 8Bouchitté, D., Du rationalisme chrétien au onziéme siecle, Paris, 1842, Introduc- 


tion, p. 20. 
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deceived. Before reading Augustine, all had implicit trust; after reading 
Augustine, all had complete satisfaction. 


From Augustine’s own day in the fifth century to the days 
of St. Thomas of Aquin in the thirteenth, the greatest 
philosophers and theologians adhere to the school of Augus- 
tine. Boéthius in his work on the Trinity, Mamertus in his 
tractate on the State of the Soul, Cassiodorus in his treatise on 
Immortality, Alcuin in his dissertation on the Rational 
Faculty, St. Isidore of Seville and Crosius in their historical 
productions, the Victorines and St. Bonaventure in their 
mystical writings-—all show themselves fervent followers of 
Augustine. Above all, St. Anselm is, in the Middle Ages, 
the most faithful and enthusiastic disciple of St. Augustine. 
Indeed, it is difficult to understand this disciple without 
assiduous study of his master. Blessed Albertus Magnus, 
the great teacher of a greater pupil, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
decided that “in questions of faith as in questions of morals, 
it is impious to contradict St. Augustine.”” The historian 


Remusat declares :” 


St. Augustine’s genius, so rich, so cultivated, so fruitful, has furnished, to 
an incredible extent, ideas and theories to all the Doctors of the Middle Ages. 
Before attributing to any of them the discovery of a new system, we should 
examine the works of that holy Father, in order to ascertain whether the 
apparently new system is not found already explained in his writings. 


Eloquent proof of the truth of the foregoing affirmation is 
furnished by Peter the Lombard in his Libri Sententiarum, 
by Alexander of Hales in his Summa, and by the Prince of 
Scholastics, St. Thomas Aquinas. , 

St. Thomas Aquinas has, perhaps, rendered the greatest 
homage to Augustine’s teachings. Although there exist 


Alberti Magni Summa Theologiae, qu. 2*. 
“1Remusat, S. Anselme de Cantorbéry, Paris, 1856, p. 476. 
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between St. Augustine and St. Thomas, undeniable differ- 
ences, inevitably due to the eight intervening centuries, it is 
equally true that their points of agreement are far more 
numerous. Such is the opinion of Bossuet, whose words on 
the subject merit respect and credence, not only on account 
of his prodigious talent but also on account of his profound 
knowledge of both these Doctors. In his great work “La 
Défense de la Tradition,” he thus expresses his judgment on 
the relation between the two: “St. Thomas is St. Augustine 
reduced to the Scholastic method. The later Doctor has 
acquired such a great name in the Church, because he was 
the faithful disciple of the earlier Master.”™ 

If the Scholastics held St. Augustine’s name and teaching 
in reverent esteem, in no less degree, perhaps in a greater, 
did the representative leaders of the Renaissance feel and pro- 
fess for him affection and enthusiasm. Of the two greatest 
Doctors of Catholic theology and philosophy, each supreme 
in his own way, St. Augustine is the more humanized, St. 
Thomas the more methodized. Consequently, Renaissance 
humanism, with its tendency at once to discard medieval 
forms and to revive ancient culture, turned to St. Augustine 
as the gateway from the modern world into the treasure land 
of antiquity. 

Petrarch, a name no less eminent as one of the four great 
Italian poets than renowned as the inaugurator of the Renais- 
sance, was a devoted student of St. Augustine. On this 
point, let us hear the testimony of a specialist in the field of 
the Italian Renaissance. Says John Addington Symonds: 
“To Petrarch, whatever revealed the hearts of men was 
infinitely precious. For this reason, he professed almost a 
cult for St. Augustine. To Augustine, as to a friend or to a 
confessor, he poured forth the secrets of his own soul in the 


“Bossuet, Défense de la Tradition, Lib. V, Cap. XXIV. 
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book De Contemptu Mundi.” On reading one of Augus- 
tine’s books, Petrarch experienced such overpowering emo- 
tion that he exclaimed in a burst of enthusiasm: “How 
amazing it is to ponder on the prodigious genius and pro- 
digious industry of that man!” These words recall a similar 
judgment pronounced by the erudite Archbishop of Valencia, 
St. Thomas of Villanova: “Augustine was a prodigy in 
nature. He seems to have transcended the limits of human 
intelligence.”” 

Of equal intensity was the enthusiastic Augustinianism of 
Bessarion, of Sadoleto, and of Castiglione. These masters 
of classical scholarship endeavored to revive ancient Platon- 
ism—a Platonism reformed by the corrections, revisions, and 
innovations introduced therein by the Bishop of Hippo. 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, the celebrated Humanist, edited a 
new issue of the complete works of the saint; and the 
Spaniard, Luis Vives, wrote commentaries on the “City of 
God,” which retain their importance to this day. 

In the full flood tide of the Renaissance movement toward 
antiquity, Pope Martin V indicated, with equal learning, 
judgment, and probity, the central and sovereign position of 
St. Augustine in the evolution of human thought. In the 
following message to the Roman people, he shows how the 
Doctor of Hippo combines the excellence of the ancients 
without their errors, completes what they commenced, and 
improves to full lustre what they adumbrated :” 


If you seek truth, wisdom, and piety, who is more learned, more wise, more 
holy than Augustine? Augustine, it is true, is but one; yet so comprehensive 
is his genius, that he unites in himself all the gifts and all the attainments that 
the other Christian Fathers and the pagan sages exhibit singly and separately. 


*3Encyclopedia Britannica, sub voce Petrarch. 

*4Petrarch, Epist. ad Boccacium. 

23811. Thomae a Villanova, Conciones [* et III* in festo S. Augustini. 
*6Martini PP. V', Sermo de translat. corporis Stae. Monicae. 
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Having him as our teacher and guide, we need not covet the wisdom of 
philosophers, we need not strive for the eloquence of orators, we need not 
deplore an inability in science. Having him as our master, we have no need 
of the acumen of Aristotle, the eloquence of Plato, the sagacity of Varro, the 
gravity of Socrates, the influence of Pythagoras, the penetration of Empedocles, 
or the system of any leader of Pagan speculation. Augustine alone avails 
for all. 


IV 


During the seventeenth century and the early eighteenth, 
Augustinianism continued to be, especially in France, a topic 
of the liveliest discussion. Jansenism, on the one hand, and 
Cartesianism, on the other, succeeded in focusing on it the 
attention of the world of letters. Arnauld, Pascal, St. Cyran, 
De Bérulle, Descartes, Mersenne, and Malebranche are 
known not less for their erudition than for their Augustinian- 
ism. It is not in their works, to be sure, that we are to look 
for the genuine interpretation and reflex of the thought and 
genius of Augustine. Apart from this, they were all sincere 
and ardent admirers of the great Doctor of Hippo. Through 
their labor and enthusiasm, his name resounded for two 
succeeding centuries, in the centers of learning amd in the 
assemblies of savants. In this way, our saint became more 
widely known, more earnestly studied, and more profoundly 
admired. 

Descartes, of the seventeenth century, is everywhere hailed 
as the “Father of Modern Philosophy.” Nevertheless, a 
careful comparison of Descartes and St. Augustine reveals 
the modern philosopher’s indebtedness to the last and greatest 
of the early Fathers. Knowledge of oneself, as the primary 
guarantee of the truth of our concepts; the existence of 
thought, as the first incontrovertible affirmation of the mind; 
the existence of the Ego—the famous Cartesian axiom, 
Cogito ergo sum, as the first object of consciousness; the 
existence of consciousness, as the first criterion of our internal 
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acts, and the fundamental basis of our certitude; the intro- 
spective method, the hypothetical doubt, the theory of mental 
aberrations—all these criteria of certitude, so strongly pro- 
claimed by the advocates of modern philosophy as Descartes’ 
discoveries, actually originated with the Doctor of Hippo. 
But, it is to be remarked, the invincible good sense of Augus- 
tine protects him from Descartes’ temerity of application. 

In the contiguous field of theology, there arose, in this 
early modern period, three aberrant forms of Augustinian- 
ism, Jansen, in his system, was extravagant by his morbidity; 
Luther, more extravagant by his partiality; Calvin, most 
extravagant by reason of the harsh extremes to which he 
pushed the doctrines of total depravity and of predestinated 
reprobation. Calvinism originated in the sixteenth century, 
rose to its height of dominance in the seventeenth century, 
and has ever since perceptibly declined. The force of 
theological paradox could not further go, and people gradu- 
ally recovered their senses. With the exception of Jonathan 
Edwards, the greater humanity of the eighteenth century 
softened Calvinism into moderation or consigned it to 
oblivion. Alike in view of past errors and in consideration 
of present demands, it is the incumbent duty of Catholics 
rightly to interpret St. Augustine for the world. 

Side by side with the representatives of this morbid and 
ill-directed Augustinianism should be placed the names of 
those two worthy upholders and exponents of the true Augus- 
tinian tradition—Bossuet and Fénelon; the former, in apolo- 
getics; the latter, in natural theology. 

Fénelon’s works, while seldom citing Augustine’s text, are 
everywhere permeated with Augustine’s doctrine. The very 
terminology of the genial Archbishop is molded on the ter- 
minology of the Doctor of Hippo. The light of Augustine’s 
wisdom shines through Fénelon’s “Metaphysical Letters,”. 
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glows in his “Treatise on the Soul,” and irradiates his divine 
speculations on “The Existence of God.” Throughout the 
“Letters” the author declares himself a disciple and en- 
thusiastic admirer of the Christian Plato. In his “Treatise 
on the Soul,” Fénelon’s psychology is a synthesis of Augus- 
tine’s psychology. Scattered passages from divers works of 
the older master are here combined into an agreeable whole, 
whose originals are the following: “On the Quantity of the 
Soul,” “On the Immortality of the Soul,” “On the Origin of 
the Soul against the Manichaeans,” and the sixth book of the 
“Treatise on Music.” Of the “Treatise on the Existence of 
God,” the finest passages are proof that our saint is the master 
who has taught the author how to think justly and con- 
vincingly—to be profound with clearness and strong with a 
gentle persuasion. 

In regard to Bossuet, we need but refer to his title, “The 
Augustine of the Seventeenth Century”—a title, conferred 
by his contemporaries and confirmed by succeeding genera- 
tions. Says the illustrious Bishop of Meaux:” 


The greatest of all geniuses is St. Augustine, in whom we find intelligence 
in the highest degree of which human nature is capable, a miracle of learning, 
whose teachings show us the limits within which theology should confine itself, 
the Apostle of grace, the preacher of predestination, the library of the Church, 
the word of truth, the thunderbolt of heresies, the throne of wisdom, the 
oracle of the ages, the compendium of the ancient Doctors and the nursery 
of those who followed, the Doctor of Doctors. 


Bossuet frequently cites St. Augustine in textual form, and 
his citations are always milestones that indicate the onward 
march of his thought. Glance at any part of his works; 
instantly you behold the name of the glorious Doctor of the 
Church. 

Another devotee of Augustine, in this early modern 





“Bossuet, of. cit., Lib. IV, Cap. XXI. 
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period, is the renowned Leibnitz—the rival of Newton in 
mathematics, and the opponent of Locke in philosophy. 
But the “Theodicy” of this eminent German philosopher, 
through ill-adjusted orientation, records his departure as 
much as it reveals his enthusiasm. 


V 


In recent years, St. Augustine enjoys among men of letters 
an acceptance and appreciation never, perhaps, equaled. 
Critics and historians, so rigorous in judgment and so sparing 
of eulogy, would seem to have conspired to extol the figure 
of the holy Bishop of Hippo, and to weave round his brow 
a perennial chaplet of praises. So numerous are these 
eulogies that it is impossible to record them here without 
exceeding our just limits. We shall give only some of the 
most significant, preferably those of non-Catholics. 

Bindemann, who has so ably investigated the origin of 
modern thought, writes :” 


From the days of the Apostles even to our own, no one has equalled St. 
Augustine in extent of knowledge, strength of originality, and solidity of 
doctrine. To him is justly due the primacy of honor and authority in the 
Church of God. In him, head and heart cooperate with equal power, and 
combine into perfect unity. From his logical brain springs the entire Scholas- 
tic movement of succeeding centuries. To his devout heart can be traced, as 
to its source, that pure stream of Heavenly mysticism which, like a river of 
Paradise, has refreshed and vitalized the faith of the West. 


Bernhard Jansen, S.J., says:” “In wealth of ideas, there is 
no genius that can be compared with St. Augustine, net even 
Plato himself or Leibnitz, if, indeed, they can be compared 
with him in science and erudition.” 


283Bindemann, C., Der Heilige Augustinus, Berlin, 1844, Vorwort, p.vii. 
Jansen, Bernhard, S. J., Wege der Weltweisheit, Freiburg im Br., 1924, p. 69. 
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Seeberg, in his “History of Dogma,” writes :” 


The genius of Augustine has given the Western Church those eagle wings 
on which it soars, with imperial flight, over States and over peoples. To the 
subtle Schoolman, he stated problems, propounded questions, and furnished 
ideas. To the yearning mystic, he pointed out the path that assures the soul’s 
immediate union with the Divine Spirit. Thus has Augustine passed through 
the centuries of history, like a king of thought, bestowing the most precious 
gifts of doctrine, and, like a priest of God, leading the generations of men to 
the eternal founts of religion. 


Of equal energy and eloquence are the words of Harnack, 
the distinguished critic, and, of all Protestants, the most en- 
thusiastic admirer of Augustine. “Where,” he asks, “in all 
the history of the Western Church, do we encounter a man 
whose influence is comparable to the influence of Augustine?” 

From this sublime description of the great Doctor’s pre- 
eminence in the universal Church, Harnack proceeds, with 
an exquisite intimacy of feeling, to delineate our saint’s 
perennial sympathy with the soul’s experience of personal 
religion :* 


So exactly applicable to millions of souls is the living description which he 
has left in his “Confessions,” so vivid, so penetrating is the image of Divine 
confidence which he has traced for us, that his life has continued, as it were, 
for fifteen hundred years. Even in our own day, interior and living piety, in 
the bosom of Catholicism, is essentially Augustinian, as well as the manner of 
expressing it. "Warmed by his sentiments, souls feel as he felt, think his very 
thoughts, and repeat his very words. 


Eucken, the Protestant savant, has emphasized, in an 
eloquently expressive passage, St. Augustine’s modern 
appeal:* “The great Bishop of Hippo is more modern than 


Seeberg, R., Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, Leipzig, 1910, Vol. II, p. 358, seq. 
3Harnack, A., Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, Tubingen, 1910, Vol. III, p. 101. 
82Harnack, A., Das Wesen des Christentums, Leipzig, 1905, p. 161. 

*Eucken, R., Die Lebensanschauungen der Grossen Denker, Leipzig, 1896, p. 249, 


and Leipzig, 1919, p. 240. 
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our modern philosophers. It is no paradox to say that 
Augustine will solve for us our problems in religion, better 
than Schleiermacher or Kant, and our problems in phil- 
osophy, better than Hegel or Schopenhauer.” 

Prof. G. H. Mead, of the University of Chicago, has paid, 
in Dr. Zybura’s fascinating “Symposium of Present-Day 
Thinkers,” the following tribute to Augustine’s modernity :“ 
“In particular, I have been realizing recently that an adequate 
account of the very complex and ambiguous conception of 
consciousness, giving an entirely new orientation to the thought 
of the modern world, must begin with St. Augustine.” 

Another college professor, eminently erudite, brilliant, and 
judicious, Charles M. Magee, Ph.D., Litt.D., has formulated, 
in his unpublished lectures, the following curious and felici- 
tous collection of ideas: 


Let the world, for the next ten years, devote its studies— 

First, to the Gospels-and the Epistles ; 

Secondly, to St. Augustine and St. Thomas; 

Thirdly, to our Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Let the world assiduously pursue this threefold study, together with what- 
ever studies shall throw light upon the governing three, and the world will 
be reformed in ten years. It would, at last, be a fit place to live in. The 
Kingdom of Heaven would come on earth, and Paradise would be restored. 
For— 

First, Christ and the Apostles have best revealed the Heavenly Life: 

Secondly, Augustine and Aquinas have best interpreted and applied Chris- 


tian ideas; 
Thirdly, the Fathers of our Republic have best formulated the fundamental 


principles of earthly welfare. 

These Heavenly ideas and these earthly ideas are mutually complementary 
and mutually reactive. The heart enslaved, oppressed, and embittered by 
tyranny is no apt recipient of Heavenly truth; and our American principles 
will never be rightly applied until our hearts are regenerated by true religion. 


eee 


“4Zybura, J., Present Day Thinkers and the New Philosophy, St. Louis, 1927, p. 46. 
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Cardinal Zigliara, an authority and expositor of the highest 
eminence in Thomistic philosophy, dips his pencil in celestial 
hues, in order to paint our saint’s portrait :* 


Such is the name of Augustine—a name sufficient in itself to command the 
respect and veneration of all. In him, everything is majestic, marvelous, 
immense. His aspiring intellect disdains the low levels of the earth. With 
a valiance amazing to mortals, he soars on eagle wings into the unmeasured 
regions of the infinite. A star of the first magnitude, he traverses the 
empyrean, trailing in his wake the vivid light of living truth. And when 
our intellect feels itself incapable of further flight, the heart makes entry and 
speaks a language that soothes and allures us, and holds us in ecstacy: yes, our 
hearts palpitate in contact with that heart which warms truth with the flame 
of love, and renders it ever more beauteous and lovable. Neither Socrates, 
nor Plato, nor Aristotle, nor any of the great philosophers of antiquity, has 
ever spoken language like his. With them, however great, one always stands 
on the earth in converse with men. With Augustine, we feel that we stand 
upon Sinai or Tabor in communion with God. Who has ever written books 
that surpass Augustine’s “City of God,” “Genesis,” or “Trinity” ?—to men- 
tion only the most extensively known works of Augustine. Who has not 
meditated in tears as he read that marvelous book of Augustine’s “Confes- 
sions” ?—a book in which Augustine reveals to us his entire soul, and in which 
the heart speaks as no man ever spoke before, or will, we fear, ever speak 
again. I confess that whenever I meditate on his works—philosophical, 
theological, or Scriptural—I feel within me a revolution and transformation 
of all the faculties of my soul. I am entranced by his thoughts, ever 
luminous, ever sublime—thoughts that succeed one another in the most lucid 
order, and that support one another with the most impregnable logic. My 
eyes, fixed on the book, do not read; but my mind, carried out of itself, rushes 
in transport toward this Heavenly light, while my heart pants with joy, as if 
perceiving itself nigh unto God. Then I understand the immense renown 
acquired in the world by that genius, the veneration in which the Church 
holds him, and the homage rendered him by all the votaries of theology and 
philosophy, especially by that most refulgent star, St. Thomas of Aquin, who 
has perhaps equaled him in splendor. 





35Zigliara, T., Della luce intellettuale e dell’ Ontologismo, Rome, 1874, Vol. I, Cap. 
‘VIL, n. 175, p. 245. 
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VI 


Over all these sanctions, however, arises the question of 
questions :—Does supreme authority sanction what the revival 
of St. Augustine advocates? The answer is the decision of 
decisions, the sanction of sanctions, the authority of authori- 
ties. ‘That supreme authority, we shall now gladly consult— 
that authority, whose office, in its very nature, guards from 
error and guides to truth. 

Pope Leo XIII, in his epoch-making Encyclical “Aeterni 
Patris,” August 4, 1879, definitely counsels the following as an 
indispensable essential of the higher Catholic education: 


Therefore, while we declare that whatever has been wisely said, whatever 
has been usefully discovered and excogitated by anyone whatever, should be 
gladly and gratefully received, we most earnestly exhort all of you, Venerable 
Brothers, for the sake of the safeguard and the glory of the Catholic Faith, 
for the good of society, and for the increase of all the sciences, to restore the 
golden wisdom of St. Thomas, and to propagate it most widely. 


This Papal counsel is wisdom as golden as the golden 
wisdom of St. Thomas, to which it directs our studies. 
Thomistic philosophy must ever occupy the central position in 
Catholic education. No other system can supplant it. Not 
even Augustinianism can replace Thomism. The Doctor of 
Hippo is, indeed, the greatest master of ideas the world has 
ever seen. He is sovereign over all pagan philosophy that 
preceded him, the unequaled interpreter of Christianity, and 
the anticipator of the most luminous modern discoveries. But 
he organized no system of philosophy. All his truths are held 
in solution—scattered, among occasional matters, through his 
various works. ; 

The Prince of Scholasticism, on the other hand, is system 
personified. And this discipline of system is exactly what the 
student needs. Students come to the study of philosophy with 
minds unformed and with ideas unlocated. To form the 
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student’s mind and to orientate the student’s ideas—this is the 
twofold task of the teacher of philosophy. The Scholasticism 
of Aquinas orientates the mind, with unequaled precision, 
toward all that is best in the world of ideas and all that is 
genuine in the world of realities. St. Thomas possesses 
amazing virtuosity on the instrument of dialectics. The 
student’s mind is wonderfully exercised by such mental gym- 
nastics. St. Thomas excels in analysis, in classification, in 
organization. The student’s intellect requires this discipline 
in methodology. Yet this skill of intellect, in the great 
Scholastic, is no empty skill—no mere display of dexterity or 
ostentation of virtuosity. ‘The Angelic Doctor has a compre- 
hensive grasp of ideal truth, unexcelled by Plato, and an 
equally comprehensive grasp of reality, unsurpassed by 
modern science. Hence, the student of Thomism acquires a 
fund of vital and fruitful truths, as beneficial as they are 
productive. } 

For additional light, let us next examine another passage 
from the same Papal Encyclical, a passage expressive of the 
most exalted approval of St. Augustine: 


And lest we be too prolix in enumerating each of the great men of whom 
mention has been made, we add the names of Basil the Great, and of the two 
Gregories, who, coming from Athens, the domicile of all humanity, were 
eminently equipped with the apparatus of all philosophy; and the resources 
that each one had acquired for himself, he converted toward the refuting of 
heretics and the reception and instruction of Christians. But Augustine 
seemed, as it were, to have snatched the palm of victory from all of them— 
Augustine, who, very powerful in genius, saturated to the full with sacred and 
profane knowledge, battled strenuously against all the errors of his Age, with 
consummate faith and with consummate knowledge. What portion of phil- 
osophy has he not touched, nay, moreover, what portion of philosophy has he 
not diligently investigated, either when he made known to the Faithful the 
deepest mysteries of the Faith, and defended them against the furious assaults 
of adversaries, or when, the falsehoods of the Academicians and the Mani- 
chaeans having been deleted, he placed in safety the foundations and the firm- 
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ness of human knowledge, or when he pursued to their origin the reason and 
causes of the evils with which men are oppressed? What very great things 
has he successfully explored concerning the angels, the human soul, the human 
mind; the human will and its freedom; concerning religion and the life of 
happiness, concerning time and eternity, concerning even the most subtle nature 
of mutable bodies? After that time, in the East, John of Damascus, follow- 
ing the footsteps of Basil and Gregory Nazianzen; and in the West, Boéthius 
and Anselm, professing the doctrines of Augustine, enriched most fully the 
patrimony of philosophy. 

From the same great Encyclical, here is another luminous 
citation, consonant with our theme: “The most illustrious 
Fathers of the Church were accustomed to attribute to human 
reason a great and notable role—a role which the great 
Augustine briefly sums up when he attributes to that faculty 
that by which faith most salutary is begotten, nourished, de- 
fended, and strengthened.” 


And still a third tribute to Augustine from the same Papal 
authority : 


Nor should we ignore or minimize that very accurate and fruitful know]l- 
edge of things that are believed, and that lucid understanding of the very 
mysteries of the Faith, as far as such understanding is possible, which Augus- 
tine and the other Fathers praised so highly and endeavored to acquire, and 
which the Vatican Council declared to be most fruitful. 


Agreeably to the foregoing citations, there is imposed on 
all Catholics, a twofold duty: First, we must keep firmly 
anchored on the solid rock of St. Thomas; secondly, by the 
light of Augustine’s best interpreter, Aquinas, we must learn 
to interpret Augustine for ourselves, nourishing our minds 
with his ambrosial bread, and refreshing our souls with his 
Divine nectar. 

In this way, as there is at the present day an appetite, a 
hunger, a craving, in the extra-ecclesiastical world, for St. 
Augustine, we shall be enabled, by knowing what spiritual 
food has nourished and strengthened ourselves, to supply this 
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demand of the outside world with the pure aliment of our 
saint’s own doctrine, unadulterated with extrinsic error. 

The Pope, the Thomist, the Jesuit, the Protestant, the Pro- 
fessor, these five types, however diverse in themselves, unite 
in a universal admiration of the great Doctor of Hippo; and 
these five types can be multiplied into scores, into hundreds, 
into thousands. To mention but a few leading instances, 
similar encomiums have been pronounced by Windelband, 
Baeumker, Reuter, Richter, Grandgeorge, Stoekl, Schaff, 
Dorner, Scheel, Rottmanner, Zahm, Batiffol, Mondadon, Pi 
Borgese, C. Boyer, Guilloux,” by all, in fact, who have dedi- 
cated themselves to a serious study of the greatest of Patristic 
philosophers and theologians. For to know St. Augustine is 
to love him, to love him is to esteem him, and to esteem him is 
to venerate him. 


VII 


In the recent movements of Neo-Scholasticism and of Neo- 
Augustinianism, some scholars have expressed a preference 
for the supreme master of the thirteenth century dialectic, 
others for the supreme master of the fifth century. As for 
ourselves, we are so lost in admiration, in wonder, in rever- 
ence, for each of these stupendous intellects in turn, that we 
can decide no preference. We humbly and gratefully accept 
both. Our love for both is equal, though their mode of appeal 
is different. We sincerely believe that a thorough knowledge 
of the Patristic Doctor leads to a thorough appreciation of the 
Angelic Doctor, and vice versa. The human intellect re- 
quires, for its proper exercise and discipline, different avenues 
of approach to the same truth. Hence, we need both these 
teachers; we can dispense with neither. Their very difference 
is inherent proof of our need of both; for, if they were abso- 





86Vid. Vega, Introduccién a la Filosofia de San Agustin, El Escorial, 1928, p. 17. 
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lutely identical, we could indifferently substitute either one for 
the other. Moreover, their unlikeliness does not counteract, 
but assists the student. As Zubiri beautifully and appreciably 
observes,” “St. Augustine and St. Thomas are two moments of 
one life—two forces of the self-same intellectual vitality.” 

St. Augustine and St. Thomas do, indeed, differ in genius 
and in method. But though opposite, they are not opposed; 
though different, they are not discordant; though in contrast, 
they are not in contradiction. Far from being disparates— 
far from their possessing qualities radically incompatible and 
essentially irreconcilable, examination reveals their perfect 
concord and their fundamental unity; like the parts in a duet, 
though the upper register sings one melody and the lower 
another, these two voices blend and chord in the perfect har- 
mony of one exquisite strain of Heavenly music. 

Thus, it is as illuminating to note their points of resemblance 
as it is instructive to mark their points of difference. Both 
saints are consummate masters of philosophy: Augustine is the 
Christian Plato; Aquinas, the Christian Aristotle. Both 
saints are transcendent Doctors of Theology, unapproached, 
since the Apostles themselves, by any other names in this 
Divine science. 

In the light of this constant realization of the accord and 
unity that obtain in these two greatest Doctors of he Church, 
we can now, with benefit, proceed to differentiate the distinc- 
tive excellences of each. St. Augustine is inspirational and 
daring; St. Thomas, didactic and formal. St. Augustine is 
fervid and glowing; St. Thomas is lucid and calm. The one 
evinces the soul’s ardor and animation; the other, its discipline 
and regimen. The former transports by its marvelous genius, 
the latter soothes by his thorough procedure. St. Augustine 
extols the philosophy of the heart, the yv@otc tijc xagdiacs 


———— 


Vide Vega, op. cit., Preface, p. xiv. 
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of which the author of the “Epistle to Diognetos” discourses; 
St. Thomas prefers the light of the intellect, of which the 
Florentine poet sings. St. Augustine, exalted by flight of 
genius, is impetuous, unrestrained, and spontaneous; St. 
Thomas, adhering to the rigid forms of the School, is sober, 
regular, and uniform. In a word, St. Augustine has what 
St. Thomas lacks, while St. Thomas abounds in that which is 
rare in Augustine. Conjoined, they complete each other, thus 
forming mutually complementary methods, wherein each 
reciprocally supplies what is wanting in the other. Hence, 
the combination of these two Christian philosophies har- 
monizes in a most satisfying synthesis. This synthesis, in the 
words of Bernhard Jansen, is “composed equally of the vitality 
of the mind and of the tendencies of the heart,”*—a twofold 
good which the modern spirit craves. This synthesis, Bernard 
of St. Teresa more than two hundred years ago aptly termed 
the “New Philosophy.”” Neither mentality alone, nor senti- 
ment alone; not wholly dazzling speculation, not wholly sub- 
servience to accepted forms; a due proportion of both elements 
is our desideratum—a syncretism of Thomistic and Augus- 
tinian characteristics, since they are not contradictory, but 
complementary. 


VIII 


Today, then, notwithstanding all the changes that the lapse 
of fifteen centuries has wrought in ideas, in taste, and in 
society, the supreme Patristic of the fifth century is as actual, 
as interesting, as vital, as he was in his own time. He is, ina 
sense, a modern; for he is as much our own as he was of the 
age in which he lived. Harnack calls him “the foremost 





38Jansen, op. cit., p. 69. 
89Bernardus de Sancta Teresia, Nova Philosophia, ex doctrinis Sti. Augustini et 


. Sti. Thomae, Vienna, 1700. 
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modern man” (den ersten modernen Menschen).” The pres- 
ent-day reader, while perusing the pages of our holy Doctor, 
does not, like a pilgrim in a foreign country, feel himself in 
converse with a stranger. On the contrary, he discovers in 
every page a heart that beats and palpitates like his own,;—a 
heart agitated by the same emotions and anxieties, the same 
eagerness for truth and happiness, the same unrest and anguish. 
The splendors of Augustine’s genius dazzle and astound us, 
while, at the same time, his heart and his soul, infinitely 
lovable for their tenderness and their goodness in the sight 
both of God and of man, captivate us with an irresistible 
attraction. He is “not for an age, but for all time’’—not a 
writer or personage of a single epoch, but the universal legis- 
lator of all periods and of all conditions. In the happy 
expression of Nourrisson, “Augustine is a man, not an 


author.” 
Portalié, the erudite Augustinologist, says :* 


Tradition has symbolized St. Augustine by a Heart, as it symbolized St. 
Thomas by the Sun. For the former, truth is a real good—not a mere object 
of passive contemplation, but an object which we ought to strive for, which 
we ought to love, and in which we ought to live. Truly, a Heart, the abode 
at once of love and of life, is the apt emblem of St. Augustine’s love of living 
truth! His genius consists in the marvelous gift of embracing truth with 
every fiber of his heart, with all the powers of his soul: not with the heart 
alone, for the heart does not think; not with the mind alone, because the mind 
grasps only abstract truth, which lacks, as it were, the spark of life. St. 
Augustine seeks living truth—the vital verities. To attain this purpose, he 
unites all the faculties of his soul in vital cooperation. Even while he refutes 
and rejects certain Platonic ideas, he is still Platonic, not Aristotelian. By 
virtue of this quality, he is the contemporary of every age, and a kindred spirit 
for every soul. Above everything else, he is modern; for, in him, knowledge 


“Jansen, Bernhard, S. J., of. cit., p. 67. Aehnlich Seeberg: “Harnack hat ihn 
[Augustine] den ‘ersten modernen Menschen’ genannt. . . . ” 

‘INourrisson, La Philosophie de Saint Augustin, Paris, 1865, Vol. II, p. 386. 

42Portalié, E., Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, sub voce Saint Augustin, col. 
2453-6. 
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is not a cold reflection from the School, but a fervid incandescence of personal 
feeling. Yet St. Augustine is not simply a sentimentalist or purely a mystic. 
His heart alone does not account for his power. His speculative genius alone 
could not enthrall the multitude. It is the union of heart and mind that 


explains his influence. 


This union of heart and mind, then, is the secret of St. 
Augustine’s ascendency over souls. This twofold genius re- 
doubles his fame, as his fame, in turn, spreads his twofold 
influence through the centuries. This is why his glory, far 
from fading with the flight of time, grows with the growth of 
the ages. ‘Today we are witnessing a revival of Augustinian- 
ism; not well orientated, it is true, but ardent, sincere, and 
universal. Today thinkers and philosophers, everywhere, 
regard St. Augustine, not merely as an exceptional positive 
force, but, further, as the hope and the guarantee of an intel- 
lectual reawakening. 

The fashionable schools of philosophy have failed. Their 
molds of thought are outworn. Their methods have led 
nowhere. The human intellect must travel other paths. The 
frequented wells of inspiration are exhausted. New channels 
of thought must be opened. According to Dr. Kurtz, St. 
Augustine ought to be, for us today, the fountain and source 
whence flows this resurgent stream of intellectual renovation. 
May he be, as well, its guide and inspiration! 





Virgil and Dante—and 
Statius 


ALBERT R. BANDINI 


his name endure through the ages; but the Roman poet 

was also fortunate in being helped along the road of 
Fame by the strong hand of another, and greater, poet. No 
doubt the renown of Virgil has been considerably enhanced 
by the fact that Dante took him under his wing; though 
ostensibly the case was otherwise. Thus in this year’s observ- 
ance of the second millenary of Virgil’s birth his literary 
relations with his disciple and champion are a subject deserv- 


ing attention. 


V IRGIL’S poetry had in itself sufficient vitality to make 


I 


It is somewhat disturbing to the modern mind to find that 
a profoundly Catholic poet like Dante, in a work built on 
thoroughly orthodox doctrine, like the Divine Comedy, could 
choose a pagan poet, Virgil, as his guide and teacher in his 
journey through the realms of after-life. No less puzzling is 
the appearance—in Purgatory—of another pagan poet, 
Statius, as an additional companion and mentor, considering 
that the alleged conversion of Statius to Christianity, which 
gained for him a place in Purgatory, is pure fiction. 

Of course, these problems should be considered in relation 
to the vaster one of the use of pagan personages and of pagan 
elements in general, historical and fabled, throughout the 
Comedy. In particular, when we consider Dante’s ideological 
background and the place which Virgil and Statius occupied 
in popular estimation during the Middle Ages, our modern 
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qualms concerning the fitness of things, are somewhat soothed 
away. The first shock to a modern reader, if such it be, comes 
early in the poem as Virgil is met by Dante in the very first 
Canto of the Inferno, the Proemium to the whole story. The 
explanation given by Virgil for his presence at Dante’s side’ 
is not conducive to ready understanding. ‘There is there out- 
lined a downward progression of God’s grace from the Virgin 
Mary to Lucia, from Lucia to Beatrice, then on to Virgil and 
finally to Dante. We cannot enter here into the hotly debated 
question of the symbolism hidden in the “three blessed 
Ladies”; as to Virgil himself the symbols which his person is 
made to carry are, on the whole, agreed upon by Dantean 
scholars. He represents Human Reason both in the religious 
and the political field: we shall see how far the symbolical 
Virgil may travel, at least according to Dante’s conception. 
But we must consider first why the Roman poet is a fitting 
vehicle for that pregnant symbol. He was for Dante the 
greatest poetical genius so far known to the world, deserving 


the salutation: 
Of all the other poets honored Lord.’ 


In the Limbo a group of poets come to do honor to the re- 
turning shade of Virgil, they are, in the Dantean gradation, 
Homer, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, and they call him “the Bard 
most high” and “the master of the noblest style.” When the 
troubadour Sordello discovers Virgil, he hastens to do him 
reverence and 

Embraced him where the lesser man would cling.® 
A similar act of humble homage is performed by Statius 


Already kneeling down he fain essayed 
To embrace my Doctor’s feet .. . * 





‘Inferno II. 
2Inferno I. 
’Purgatorio VII. 
‘Purgatorio XXI. 
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I wonder whether it means anything that Dante upon his 
first meeting with Virgil, though expressing the greatest 
reverence, yet remained upright and only “his forehead was 
bent.” It is likely that after all, Dante had a consciousness of 
superiority, no matter how highly he esteemed Sordello or 
Statius. Of the marvelous Greek literature he knew but a few 
names; with Homer he was acquainted only at second hand 
and through some quotations; no wonder then that Virgil was 
for him the supreme master. Yet Dante, having some very 
definite ideas concerning a moral purpose in true literature, 
would not have placed Virgil on such high pedestal and called 
him “the greatest of our poets” were it not that he interpreted 
the Aeneid, according to the medieval manner, as having a 
recondite and noble meaning. “It must be known,” thus he 
states in the Convivio, “that scriptures (meaning not only 
Holy Scriptures but poetry as well) may be understood and 
should be expounded, in general, according to four senses: 
literal, allegorical, moral and anagogical.” The Aeneid’ 
would seem to express an image of the life of man, the fourth, 
fifth and sixth books covering the period of youth, and to be 
replete with moral considerations. It has always been rather 
puzzling to commentators in what sense Dante asserts that he 
has taken his “style” from Virgil, that style which he calls also 
“the sweet new style,” and which he claims to be followed by 
many other poets besides himself. As a matter of fact, the 
style of the Comedy and of previous poems by Dante, has little 
in common with that of the Aeneid or of any other work of 
Virgil. Was Dante’s literary taste so weak and so easily de- 
ceived? Indeed, it is quite improbable that Dante could 
imagine that his lean, unadorned style was picturing at all the 
plump, bejewelled manner of the Roman master. I am quite 
inclined to give weight to the suggestion of Luigi Valli 


5Convivio IV, 25. 
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(though taking under advisement the rest of his highly 
original ideas about the interpretation of the Comedy as a 
whole) that Dante means by “style” that method of hidden 
symbolism which he employed so lavishly, to the despair of 
future commentators. In this sense there is a close parallel 
between the “style” of the two poets, though it is only between 
the real and directly intended symbolism of Dante and most 
of his contemporaries, and the symbolical manner merely 
attributed to Virgil. 

At any rate Dante acknowledges Virgil as his literary 
master; indeed, he renders him even greater honor. After 
having greeted him, on their first meting, with the line above 
quoted, he soon adds: 


Behold the beast for fear of whom I spake: 
Help me from her, O famous Sage!® 


attributing to Virgil a moral leadership. In this Dante fol- 
lowed the widespread tradition which, starting early enough, 
had grown more and more emphatic in praising Virgil as the 
possessor of almost superhuman wisdom and knowledge; in 
fact from a Wise Man he had degenerated, for the populace, 
into a Wizard possessing great magic powers; though Dante 
does not seem aware of this development of his hero’s fame. 
He accepts, however, the common opinion as to the great 
nobility of Virgil’s moral character, so high that he appeared 
to be almost a pagan saint. Toa certain extent, that appraisal 
was justified by the known biographical data and by whatever 
evidence is deducible from his works, as no author can fail to 
describe himself with more or less precision in his creations. 
Certainly the pius Aeneas cannot be but the product of a pus 


Virgilius. 








6Inferno I, 88-89. 
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II 


From this brief sketch of the historical and traditional 
Virgil as known to Dante we may see that he was quite an apt 
personage to be assumed into the symbol of human reason in 
quest of religious truth, but there was another and, for Dante, 
decisive reason; the fact, that is, that the singer of Aeneas had 
been inspired to be a prophet of Christ, as it was believed. 
Indeed the exegetical question of the famous “Messianic” 
Eclogue is not quite closed, even today, to the satisfaction of 
all who concern themselves with it. The Virgilian Muse, 
who had been quietly modulating some pastoral melody in the 
shade of a fir-tree, is suddenly aroused and transfigured and 
sends forth an apocalyptic clarion call to be heard around the 


world: 


Lo! the last stage of Cumae’s seer has come! 
Again the great millennial eon dawns. 

Once more the hallowed Maid appears, once more 
Kind Saturn reigns, and from high heaven descends 
The first-born Child of promise. . . . 


Come then, dear Child of gods, Jove’s mighty heir, 
Begin thy high career; the hour is sounding. 

See how it shakes the vaulted firmament, 

Earth, and the spreading seas and depth of sky! 
See, in the dawning of a new creation 

The heart of all things living throbs with joy!’ 


To predicate all this upon the expected birth of a son to 
Octavianus or to some other Roman Consul seems adulation 
or optimism gone frantic; foretelling the eternal rule of Rome 
over the world is a small matter in comparison. Of course, 
we may with Saint Jerome exclude any Messianic intention 
in Virgil, either conscious or unconscious, and simply keep our 


oe 


'Translated by Prof. R. S. Conway, of Manchester. 
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wonder. The Middle Ages had no difficulty in recognizing 
the fourth Eclogue as a prophecy of Christ, and Dante must 
have thought that to such a mighty poet as Virgil, to such a 
wondrous sage and virtuous man, it was not unseemly that a 
prescience of the imminent Christianity should be granted: 
human reason developed to such excellence might have de- 
served the privilege of being enlightened by a foreglow of 
Christianity. 

As Virgil in person was supposed to have been touched in 
some way by grace, thus in his symbolical role as reason 
guiding Dante he is not without Divine help whose power he 
draws from Beatrice and communicates to his charge. He 
goes easily (on the whole) through Hell: he knows well and 
explains its “moral topography,” he has the strength to carry 
Dante in his arms at some difficult pass. I cannot quite agree 
with Prof. Fletcher that “Virgil of his own rational faculty is 
incompetent to lead to and through the gate of the Christian 
Purgatory of which the principle is penitence acceptable to 
God.’”* A Catholic thinker would not concede that the exist- 
ence and the general laws of Purgatory cannot be discovered 
by human reason and we must remember that the traditional 
Virgil was a privileged character among pagans and endowed 
with Christian-like knowledge. At the same time, it is true 
that while Virgil displays a general inductive acquaintance 
with the line of travel in Purgatory and enlightens Dante con- 
cerning its “moral topography” no less thoroughly than con- 
cerning that of Hell, he is here—in the second realm—not 
quite at ease. He often hesitates, he has to ask the shades for 
direction and, above all, Lucia must come to carry Dante over 
the rocky rampart that surrounds wall-like the true city of 
Purgatory. But it is only when they have reached the top of 


8cf. “Symbolism of the Divine Comedy,” Columbia Univ. Press. 
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the Mountain, or the meadow of the Terrestrial Paradise that 
Virgil confesses himself at the end of his resources: 






“Temporal fire”—he said—‘“my son, hast view’d 
And that eternal; thou comest to such a part 
Where for myself to see no more I could.’” 










So far then human reason may proceed in the quest for 
religious truth; as to political science the case may be very 
simply stated. Dante’s Utopia, as it is well known, sketches 
an Empire, a continuation of the Roman Empire, co-extensive 
with Christendom and possessing full and exclusive secular 
authority. The Church, freed altogether from political pre- 
occupations, would remain, of course, supreme in her sphere. 
Dante conceived the settlement of the political question as a 
necessary premise to the moral restoration of society. This 
would be possible only after the “she-wolf” (symbol of greed 
and political avidity) would have been chased out of the 
world by the “Hound” and the “DXV” (Dux?) about whose 
symbolical value there is unending controversy. The most , 
conpetent Dantean scholars see under the first symbol an un- i 
wordly Pontiff and under the second a political leader (Em- 
peror?) whose united efforts would give peace and stability 
to Christendom. Not only the prophecies of the Comedy 
have failed of fulfilment, but the shaken structure of the 

' Empire was falling to pieces precisely at the time of Dante if 
while European national entities were beginning to take 
definite shape. However, one may conjecture that the cen- 
turies old problem of the relations between Church and State 
which has afflicted Europe, and, in a special manner, Italy has 
been advanced towards solution lately by the Vatican Pact. 

No one could carry the symbol of the Roman Imperial idea 
better than Virgil who glorified the history and the destiny of 




























*Purgatorio XXVII, 127, etc. 
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Rome. That “idea” born and reared in Paganism was easily 
enough sublimated into a Christian ideal in Dante’s mind; his 


interpretation of history was purely theologic and he saw 
something plainly divine in the Roman Empire as he shows at 


length in the Convivio where the Roman people are called 
with a rather surprising phrase “that holy people.” At the 
same time the Imperialism of Virgil, no less than that of 
Dante included the consciousness of an “Italia” spiritually 
coalescing though not sharply defined geographically and 
politically. We know how passionate was the love of Dante 
for Italy, notwithstanding his proclaiming himself a “citizen 
of the world,” and it is clear also that Virgil intends to glorify 
equally the Italians and the Trojans whose blood is to be 
joined to produce the Romans; if that alliance cannot be 
brought about till after a fierce war that was the fault of an 
inimical Deity, Juno, rebellious to the decree of Fate. Both 
peoples were noble-minded, patriotic and fought for what 
they conceived as a just cause: it was then right for the poet 
to praise both the Grays and the Blues. This attitude of 
Virgil is well sensed by Dante when he puts in the mouth of 
his master such words: 


— 00 
. . - for whom Camilla, virgin fair, 
Eurialus, Nisus, Turnus, warring died.'° 


Camilla and Turnus were Italians, Eurialus and Nisus 
Trojans: but they all died for that greater Italy which was to 
be pivoted on Rome. 

Such then were the traits which Virgil’s personality assumed 
in Dante’s mind and, if any doubt existed as to the accuracy of 
this diagnosis, the Statius episode, originating on the fifth ter- 
race of the Purgatory Mountain, serves to confirm the more 





10Inferno I, 106, etc. 
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important parts of it. Of course, Statius throws no light, 
directly, upon the symbolical value of Virgil; such values are 
never openly set forth by Dante. This, due more to artistic 
restraint than to any desire to avoid possible eccelesiastical 
incrimination (as Valli would have it), creates the interest of 
exploration and discovery though it adds greatly to the uncer- 
tainty of the Comedy’s exegetical game. Statius illuminates 
the Dante-Virgil relations, but he himself remains a some- 
what enigmatical personage after all is done to explain his 
place in the Poem. 

In itself, the Statius episode has a sufficient artistic reason 
as a device to create the dramatic interest of surprise. The 
two wayfarers are proceeding on the Fifth Terrace—where 
greed is punished—and suddenly, Dante says: 


. . . I felt a tremblor of the hill 

As of a falling thing; like through man driven 

On to the gallows, went through me a chill.” 

And lo! as Christ—in Luke we find this writ— 
To the two travelers appeared of yore 
Already uprist from the sepulchral pit, 

Thus, from our rear, a shade... . 


Let us note in passing, since it has a bearing on some observa- 
tions to follow, that the comparison in the second notation 
above is not dragged in without a peculiar appropriateness. 
The incident took place according to the schedule of the 
Dantean journey, on the Monday after Easter; the apparition 
of Jesus to the two disciples on the road of Emmaus is read in 
the Gospel of the Mass for that day. Dante surely knew it, 
if for no other reason that he had heard it in church, since 
Easter Monday was a Holy Day and on that day there used to 
be an obligation of hearing Mass. 





Purgatorio XX, 127, etc. 
Purgatorio XXI, 7, etc. 
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Whatever may be the interpretation of the Statius episode 
in the “allegorical” sense, I believe it must be understood first 
of all in the “moral” or didactic sense. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that Dante could think of passing three full days in the 
realm of Purgatory without witnessing the liberation of a soul 
free from its confines: indeed it is rather surprising that only 
one soul should appear so privileged. This circumstance 
must be fitted with a conception of the poet as expressed 
throughout the second Canticle. The Mountain of Purgatory 
seems somehow unpeopled: especially within the gate of 
Purgatory proper, guarded by the Angel, we never met such 
crowds as we have seen through Hell, a contrast no less poig- 
nant with the myriads of Heaven. The gate of Purgatory is 
so seldom opened that it has grown quite rusty and it creaks 
woefully when opened to admit Dante and Virgil. The shades 
met by the poet never cease in their anxious appeal to him that 
he tell the people on earth to pray for them in order that their 
time of painful purification be shortened, and he is full of 
compassion for them, often sadly reflecting how the “spur of 
remembrance” fails to awaken in the living any pity for the 
dead. This would be then the “message” of the Purgatory: 
to stir the living Christians out of their neglect for their 
brethren in Purgatory. I state this briefly though other argu- 
ments occur to me. It may be objected that this is merely a 
pious suggestion and more likely to be given expression in a 
tract than in a poem, but we know that the Comedy had a 
practical moral purpose and the one hinted at fits quite well 
the Catholic mentality of Dante. It was quite consonant with 
his purpose to show as an object lesson the extreme case of a 
soul which, belonging to the very first generation of Chris- 
tians, had remained in Purgatory and suffered—for lack of 
any helping prayers—up to this very moment when Dante 

passed by. 
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Statius filled this particular requirement as he died about 
the end of the first Christian century and the fact that little or 
nothing was known of him was an added advantage affording 
Dante an opportunity for inventing the facts necessary to fit 
the frame of his fancy. Statius was a poet and that made him 
eminently suitable; Dante had great reverence for poets as 
fountains of beauty and wisdom (his exegetical method made 
sure of the latter), and thus Sordello, a troubadour, leads him 
through part of the Ante-purgatory and Statius through its 
upper circles. Perhaps there was also question of a sort of 
esprit de corps: poets must stand together. In particular, 
Dante had a high, and quite unmerited opinion of Statius 
whom he calls, in the Convivio, “lo dolce poeta”—the sweet 
poet—he knew his “Thebaid” and his unfiinished “Achilleid” 
but not his really better work, the “Silvae.” Had he known 


this poem, Dante would not have made Statius a native of 
Toulouse in Spain because the author there says that he was 
born in Naples. It was natural for a Neapolitan to become 
an admirer of Virgil and Statius acknowledges his great debt 
to the earlier poet: 


By the side of the temple of Maron 
I gather inspiration... . ™ 


This is an allusion to Virgil’s sepulcher near Naples, though 
the “temple” must have been the exaggeration of a devotee. 
There was enough, then, in the real or imaginary traits of 
the personage of Statius to make him the proper hero for a 
“release” episode in Purgatory; but Dante takes great pains 
to emphasize the motives that bound Statius to Virgil, and 
they are, plainly, Dante’s own motives. He had had no occas- 
sion, so far, to express fully and to document—as it were—his 
admiration for the Roman poet and he does it now by the 


3Silvae IV, 54. 
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device of an interposed person. Possibly, too, he anticipated 
some criticism for having dared to give such a place in the 
Christian after-world to a pagan and is anxious to show the 
worthiness of his Guide. The reasons advanced by Statius 
for his reverence toward Virgil are an amplification of those 
indicated briefly by Dante in his own name at the first meeting 
with his leader-to-be after his escape from the Dark Forest. 
These were, first, of an artistic nature, and Statius expresses in 
several stanzas his literary debt toward the Aeneid in which 
he recognizes the supreme standard of values; then, of a moral 
nature, and Statius elaborates on the motif of the phrase: “O 
famous Sage,” showing how Virgil had been his moral in- 
spiration. It is significant, to make us certain that Statius is 
only Dante himself in disguise, that what struck Statius most 
forcibly in the moral message of the Aeneid was that famous 
sentence, rendered in the Comedy: 


To what canst thou not lead, thou cursed thing, 
Hunger for gold, the mortals, avid breast ?!* 


Let us remember that Greed (Avarice-Avidity) is the main 
“social” crime according to Dante’s conception. In the scale 
of moral turpitude other vices may occupy a worse eminence, 
but for its practical consequences upon the body politic Greed 
deserves to be denounced with the strongest anathema: the 
she-wolf, its symbol in the Comedy, will require the efforts of 
the “Veltro” and of the “DUX” to be chased out of the world. 
It is true that Statius is conceived as a prodigal and not as a 
greedy man, but both these vices are opposed to the same 
virtue and the same moral lesson applies to both. 

Finally Statius acknowledges that Virgil was instrumental 
in making of him a convert to Christianity: 


_ Purgatorio XXII, 40. 
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Thou wast as one who walking through the night 
Bears a lit lamp behind, which helps him not 
But wised are those who follow, by that light; 
When this thou saidst: Anew the times are wrought, 
Justice returns and the first age of man, 
New progeny from Heaven down is brought. 
Poet through thee I was, and Christian.” 


That such effect could come from the reading of Virgil’s 
Fourth Eclogue was not merely a fancy of Dante: it must 
have been a matter of tradition. Thus the “Acta Sanctorum” 
records the story of three young pagans of South Italy, 
Secundianus, Marcellinus and Verianus who were converted 
in that very way and suffered martyrdom under Decius. 
Virgil performs, in his symbolical capacity, much the same 
service for Dante leading him to Beatrice, or Divine Knowl- 
edge. It is not the same thing, exactly, as Dante already 
possessed the gift of Faith, yet his faith was inoperative until, 
under that guidance, Dante was led through the realms of 
darkness and suffering. 

Summing up, then, the Dante-Virgil-Statius situation we 
find that apart from his own episodical and symbolical value 
(of a didactic purpose) Statius is a counterpart of Dante in 
respect to Virgil, expressing the same artistic, moral and 
religious relation. Perhaps we can delve even a little deeper 
into this matter. Virgil’s prophecy could not have borne 
fruit in Statius if the latter had not (as Dante makes him state 
in the history of his conversion) found the Christian Church 
already organized and had not come in contact with the ex- 
ample and the teachings of her followers. Above all, he was 
impressed by their fortitude during the persecution in 
Domitian’s time. This gives ground to some commentators 
to visualize in the Statius symbol another connecting trait 
between Virgil and Dante. Taking the former as representa- 


Purgatorio XXII, 67, etc. 
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tive of the Empire and the latter as representative of the 
Church (fairly enough, as Dante is a baptized Christian 
having the gift of faith but deprived of opportunity for 
spiritual advancement as he is not living under the blissful 
Empire), Statius would represent the Empire as first meeting 
the Church: a combination which leads him to salvation. 
It makes no difficulty, I suppose, that this first meeting of 
Empire and Church resulted historically in a persecution of 
the latter: even persecutions were divinely ordained (in the 
general providential plan governing the history of the Em- 
pire) to test the Church and to give her even a greater power 
of persuasion, as Statius indicates in his own case and accord- 
ing to the ancient adage: “the blood of martyrs is the seed of 
Christians.” 

This interpretation is strengthened by considering the 
comparison used by Dante in describing the earthquake 
which shook the Mountain of Purgatory at the release of 
Statius’ soul. As we have noted before, in connection with 
the one drawn from the sudden apparition of Jesus to the 
two disciples on the road to Emmaus, such figures of speech 
possess as a rule in the Comedy a deeper fitness than a mere 
rhetorical embellishment. In this particular instance the 
comparison would be indeed extremely far fetched and some- 
what inept, were it not for some inward sense hidden in it. 


Certainly Delos not so hard was riven 
Ere chosen by Latona to provide 
A nest to hold the two eyes of the heaven"®. 


Strange indeed that the throbbing of the Holy Mountain 
for joy at the release of a soul destined to Paradise should 
bring to mind the fabled tossing of the island of Delos, a 
plaything of the waves until it settled down when Latona 


_ 16Purgatorio XX, 130, etc. 
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gave birth there to Apollo and Diana, or the Sun and the 
Moon “twin eyes of the heaven.” But Sun and Moon, each 
ruling supreme in its sphere, are symbols of the relation that 
should exist between Empire (State) and Church: when 
such a relation is understood and put into practice human 
society tossed about on the waves of vice and discontent would 
peacefully settle down as did the island of Delos after the 
twins’ birth. The only doubt which keeps the island of 
Delos still somewhat unanchored in my mind, concerns 
Statius’ identification with the Empire; he is not a poet 
laureate of Rome as Virgil nor can the Empire, as such, be 
the same thing as Paganism, the one representing a social 
organization, the other a religious orientation. But this 
objection does not seem to have force for some eminent Dan- 
tean scholars and possibly Statius is not at all enigmatic. 

From the fifth cornice of Purgatory till the top of the 
Mountain is reached, Statius marches, as a rule, between 
Virgil and Dante, his proper position because, as we have 
seen, he is the go-between that connects them and illuminates 
the whole range of their relationship. Indeed, what has 
been said so far does not exhaust the symbolism of the Statius 
episode in other directions, but such further study would lead 
us away from our present subject. A general consideration 
may be drawn, anyway, for the comfort of prospective 
readers of the Comedy lacking the time and the disposition 
for esoteric researches: the Dantean symbolism is super- 
imposed on a literal meaning which is artistically sufficient 
and it is not quite necessary to build a foundation that may 
permit the island of Delos to rest securely in the middle of 
the sea before one can enjoy the poetical beauty of the 
Comedy. 





Teaching Youth to Spread 
the Faith 


W. H. RUSSELL, A. M. 


HRIST summed up the duties of a Catholic in the 

twofold commandment of love of God and love of 

neighbor. The proper working out of these duties 
is naturally the concern of the Catholic school. And in a day 
when the phrase “Catholic Action” is attracting attention, the 
school will be expected to examine into its religion course to 
see whether the requirements for Catholic Action are there. 
For Catholic Action means simply the fulfillment of this 
twofold duty. 

This article will touch upon a neglected aspect of the duty 
of love of neighbor. When the Master gave His twofold 
command to the Scribe, He was contrasting pure religion 
with the empty and false forms of worship with which the 
Pharisees had laden the people. The rigid adherence of the 
Pharisees to formula and ceremonial had killed the spirit of 
Divine worship. The “ego” was the center of their wor- 
ship; it tended to make the individual think only of himself. 
Christ, in showing that true love went outside of itself to seek 
an object other than itself, was warning us against the loss of 
the true spirit of worship and against the tendency to exalt 
self. And the Church caught His meaning. Barbarian 
Europe felt her influence at one time; savage America at an- 
other. 

The specific point of discussion in this article is the seem- 
ingly evident conclusion that Christ intended the average 
Catholic, in addition to his work for the missions, the down- 

trodden, and the orphans, to seek for opportunities to interest 
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his neighbor in the Catholic Faith. If it is charity to visit 
the sick and to feed the hungry, is it not charity also to offer 
to a non-Catholic a pamphlet on the Church, or to bring him 
to Mass, or to persuade him to go to a priest for instructions? 
If it is an obligation to give alms, is it not also an obligation 
to give the truth to others? 

The fact that the priests of the United States average less 
than two converts per priest annually is not a bright com- 
mentary on our successful teaching of apostolic zeal. True, 
there are difficulties. Prosperity, worldliness, love of pleas- 
ure and indifference turn the heart away from God. And 
we have not yet emerged from the brick-and-mortar period. 
But they who are most experienced in the field tell us that 
among the 70,000,000 in the United States who are affiliated 
with no Church there are legions of souls thirsting for the 


living waters. The very fine article, “Practical Method of 
Winning Converts,” by Rev. J. A. O’Brien in the Ecclesias- 
tical Review, April, 1929, and his subsequent articles might 
be read and pondered not only by priests but also by teach- 
ers of religion. 


I 


If he were asked to state his main spiritual obligations, 
the average student would reply: “To save my soul.” And 
he would stop there. Most of the students now feel the need 
of aiding the missions. Individuals may be aglow with the 
zeal of St. Paul; but for the most part the student mind is 
inactive in any conversion projects. In 1929 the students of 
St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, IIl., made a survey of 
the activities of more than 35,000 Catholic students in sixty- 
two of the main institutions of higher learning in the United 
States. “While the result of the survey has shown a large 
percentage of students to be negligible factors in student 
Catholic Action, still, it is said, it offers splendid evidence 
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that among the rest there is taking place a healthy and a vig- 
orous movement ‘in the direction of an ideal student life.’ ” 
“That the nature and scope of Catholic Action is in need 
of much better appreciation and understanding, was the sa- 
lient impression given by the survey.” (N.C.W.C. News 
Service). 

Any classroom will supply enough of evidence to substan- 
tiate the view that students of high-school and college age 
have not as yet caught the full import of “love of neighbor.” 
This is not an accusation against the students. It is a query 
as to the content of their religion courses. The writer sent 
inquiries to a number of schools and to some organizations to 
obtain facts which might show what is being done to arouse 
in students a sense of this phase of their spiritual obligations. 
Indirectly much is being done; directly very little. Here 
and there an individual project is being developed. But as 
far as the schools themselves are concerned most of the evi- 
dence is indirect. For instance, Notre Dame puts out an- 
nually a Religious Survey. The Fifth Survey, covering the 
years 1924-25, states in the Introduction that the purpose of 
the Survey is “to know what religious thoughts occupied the 
minds of the students, and what results they obtained from 
their acts of devotion, particularly their favorite devotions, 
frequent Holy Communion.” We are all aware of the splen- 
did results at Notre Dame of frequent Communion; and the 
Survey is filled mostly with references to the Holy Euchar- 
ist. But the following tabulations were found in regard to 
convert work. 

In the Fifth Survey replies were had from 685 students. 
The enrollment must have been around 2,000 at that time, 
but I do not know if questionnaires were sent to all the stu- 
dents. In answer to the question: ‘For how many con- 

verts are you responsible?”’, forty-one claimed one; fourteen, 
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two; three, three; one, six; and twenty-four “were trying.” 
(p. 54). The Survey adds that convert-making “is the sub- 
ject of many conferences and instructions.” (ibid). In an- 
swer to the query: “If you had your college course to start 
over again, what change would you make in your religious 
programe” no one mentioned the problem of how to lead 
others to Christ (p. 47). Another question was: ‘What sort 
of a religious program do you expect to follow after leav- 
ing Notre Dame?” Here, too, no one mentioned the idea of 
interesting himself in the “other sheep.” 

In the Seventh Survey, containing 735 replies, this question 
was asked: “What have you done to spread the Faith?” 
“Nothing,” was the answer given by 180; 115 said “very lit- 
tle;” 139 wrote: “Given good example;” 107 “talked;” 24 
“prayed ;” 35 tried “to convert one;” 6 “tried to convert more 
than one;” 21 “converted one;” 5 “converted two or more;” 
8 “helped to convert one or more.” (p. 145). 

The Eighth Survey, having 754 replies, shows a change. It 
was asked: “Do you ever pray for conversions?” “Yes,” was 
the answer of 335; 211 said “No;” 133 “at times;” 7 said, “I 
shall henceforth.” (p. 44). Then we find this comment: 
“The poorest showing in prayers for conversions was made 
by students who had no previous Catholic schooling,” which is 
somewhat consoling. Replying to the question: “What is 
the chief objection to your religion you find brought up by. 
non-Catholics?”, seventy-two wrote: “I don’t talk religion 
with them,” which indicates a mental attitude. (p. 81). 

The report of the Prefect of Religion in January of this 
year stated that the “college must create or foster within him 
[the college student] an effective ambition not only to save his 
soul, but to amount to something in the eyes of God; and 
where we have this ambition, whether its unfolding has been 
conscious or unconscious, we have what is essential to ‘spiritual 
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leadership.’” (p. 9). If this attitude is achieved at Notre 
Dame, it should result in more conversions. 


II 


From Notre Dame’s attachment to frequent Communion, 
we shift to England, where the words “Evidence Guild” are 
a spiritual tonic to the students. The name of Stonyhurst 
College has long been familiar in this country. But not many 
are aware that this college has gone seriously into the business 
of preparing its students to carry on the work of the Evidence 
Guild. A report from England says: “The Guild in this 
country looks to the schools to provide them with speakers.” 
Here is a definite goal, for the work of the Guild has become 
a part of the ordinary Catholic life in certain sections of Eng- 
land. Hence, there is a direct and well-planned effort to in- 
stil into the Stonyhurst students the ambition, and to develop 
in them the ability to expound Catholic doctrine publicly. 

The Guild publishes a syllabus of instruction in which are 
contained the results of its experience and doctrines that need 
treatment. Stonyhurst takes this syllabus and shapes its relig- 
ion course accordingly. Small groups of boys are allotted to 
different priests on the faculty and these groups study certain 
sections of the doctrines or practices of the Church. An oral 
examination is later given to them. They address their fel- 
low-students and submit to the process of heckling. If they 
make a success of their trials, they are given certificates, and 
are then permitted to address public meetings in Hyde Park 
or elsewhere. It has been a practice of the Guild to limit 
most of the speakers to one or two subjects, so that a number of 
speakers would appear on the same evening. The chairman 
of each meeting is the only one licensed to speak on any topic. 
The entire work of the Guild is under the patronage of the 
~ Holy Ghost. The comment of the rector of Stonyhurst on the 
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work of the students is that “it has evoked tremendous enthus- 
iasm, and I know nothing like it for giving a boy a thoroughly 
practical knowledge of his Faith. It has revolutionized our 
religious teaching.” Here, certainly is proper interest in one’s 
neighbor and an indication of unselfishness. 

A number of speakers on the Guild program in England 
are women. It is only natural that colleges for women in 
our own country should begin to take an interest in lay activ- 
ity. At Marygrove, in Detroit, there is a serious attempt to 
work out the desire of Pope Pius XI for Catholic Action. 
Marygrove seems to be taking its direction in this work from 
the Evidence Guild. In the religion course the function of 
the lay woman in Catholic Action is first outlined and empha- 
sized. Then there is a study of eight outstanding men who 
since the time of Luther have contributed to the formation of 
the modern views. Then, four Popes and four laymen who 
met the challenge of their day are studied and their efforts 
analyzed. Educational, social-reform and religious activities 
are outlined in which there is an opportunity for lay partici- 
pation. These problems are approached through the study 
of pamphlet literature. Twice a week the student body meets 
in the assembly hall for a “forum,” an active discussion by 
the students on any subject which is a part of lay activity. A 
student addresses the assembly, answers questions, and must 
submit to interruptions and some heckling. Toward the end 
of the year there is held a “Catholic Action Week,” in which 
the year’s work is summarized and special speakers are heard. 
In this program no overt mention of training for convert- 
making is made, but it is felt that, from the emphasis on lay 
activity, there will result a greater effort on the part of the 
students to popularize the Catholic view of life. The students 
will be fitted to join any movement for conversions. 

Villanova College, in Pennsylvania, has worked somewhat 
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along the lines of Notre Dame. Frequent Communion has 
been the main goal. A questionnaire is sent to all the students, 
but it touches only on problems of personal sanctification. 
However, the results of the questionnaire, when tabulated, 
are commented on and interpreted in another printed sheet. 
Although none of the comments took up the problem of con- 
versions, they mention one activity at Villanova which is an 
indirect aid. As an experiment, 350 copies of two leading 
Catholic Reviews and one weekly paper were brought into the 
school weekly for distribution. It was learned from this ex- 
periment that Catholic inactivity is frequently due to ignor- 
ance or to lack of direction. Asa result of this campaign for 
reading, eighty per cent of the students stated that they now 
took more pride in their Faith; fifty per cent said that it 
enabled them to practise their religion better; eighty-seven 
per cent claimed an increased knowledge of their Faith; and 
fifty-two per cent stated that they were led to seek for more 
knowledge on religious topics. In examinations, some ques- 
tions like these are asked : “What book would you recommend 
to an educated non-Catholic who inquires about your Faith, 
the supposition being that he is sincere and fair although an 
indifferentist with a weak religious background”? ““Name and 
describe three movements in the U. S. which Catholic laymen 
have recently set on foot with the idea of removing grounds 
for prejudice against Catholics.” 

At Columbia College, in Iowa, a small group of students 
have responded to the plea of the Dean of Religion for active 
workers in sending out pamphlets. The entire student body 
hands in names of prospects under two classes. One class 
comprises the well-disposed non-Catholics whom they know; 
the other is composed of names of fallen-away Catholics. The 
small group of active workers see to the sending out of the 
_ pamphlets to non-Catholics. There are two pamphlet racks. 
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Students buy many of the pamphlets and after reading them 
put them in a box and these are sent to fallen-away Catholics, 
along with Catholic magazines that are handed in. The 
Paulist leaflets are also sent. The profits from the sale of 
refreshments at games pay for the sending out of the pamphlets 
to non-Catholics. Former students who carry on the work 
after graduation sometimes send back to the college for ad- 
ditional pamphlets. This same small group arranges for the 
sale of pamphlets in one of the department stores of the city. 

At St. Xavier’s College in Cincinnati a scheme is developing 
which might spread to other schools in the larger centers. At 
the Fontbonne, Father Warren Lilly, S.J., has organized an 
“Inquiry Class.” Public lectures are given twice a week for 
men and women, Catholic and non-Catholic. The plan is to 
have the Catholics induce as many non-Catholics as possible 
to attend. Catholics receive leaflets explaining to them the 
obligation to aid in spreading the Faith. Other leaflets ex- 
plain the subjects of the meeting. A question box and an open 
forum are maintained. At each assembling talks are first 
given for twenty minutes. Then questions intervene. Then 
another talk for twenty minutes, and questions. Visitors may 
write on a questionnaire any difficulties they have and what 
they wish treated. 

Our main interest in the St. Xavier arrangement is that a 
few of the college students participate. There are five priests 
taking part in the work, one lay professor from the high school 
department, and four college students. There are mimeo- 
graphed rules for the speakers to follow and a guide on how 
to handle those seeking information. After each meeting 
private instructions are given and this is where the students 
aid in hearing lessons, and teaching privately. A number of 
young women have also volunteered to give their time to 
hearing the lessons of the women converts. Recently a class 
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of seventy converts was received. The experience gained by 
these young people should prove an incentive to them to con- 
tinue the work after their college days. They will have 
learned the practical technique of approaching the non- 
Catholic mind. 


III 


In schools where the Sodality is actively functioning there 
is a fine prospect for training in apostolic work. The Queen’s 
Work Press, St. Louis, publishes two pamphlets: “The A BC 
of Sodality Organization,” and “A Sequel to the A B C of 
Sodality Organization.” The work of the various committees 
as outlined in these pamphlets would give to any group of 
students the necessary direction and enlightenment on how to 
proceed. The Publicity Committee aims to train its members 
in writing and in speaking on Catholic topics. The commit- 
tee watches for articles or news items in the press which need 
refuting or explanation. Another committee provides for the 
training of speakers on Catholic subjects. In the recent 
trends in sodality work, strong emphasis is made on this phase 
of student spiritual leadership. The Sodality now aims to 
develop “Good Catholics sincerely bent on sanctifying them- 
selves (personal holiness), and zealous to save and sanctify 
their neighbor and to defend the Church of Christ.” This is 
an indication that interest in the spreading of spiritual truth 
is gaining ground. 

The results of the survey by the Techny seminarians show 
that in 1929 

The territorial conferences of the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin with its 
125,000 student members brought over 22,000 students from 500 colleges and 
high schools into convention for the specific purpose of organizing and pro- 


moting a Catholic-Action programme. Scattered over the nation, seven con- 
ventions, or “Spiritual Leadership Schools” were attended by over 1,000 


students. 
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During the school year of 1928-29 over 35,000 new student 
members were enlisted in the Sodality and thereby were given 
a new impetus toward making Christ known to the “other 
sheep.” “The Sodality of the Blessed Virgin and the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade are the two great national student 
organizations which are working hand in hand and reaching 
out to the untapped energies of American Catholic students.” 
The centers where the greatest activity is found are St. Louis, 
Chicago, New York, Buffalo, Louisville and Denver. The 
survey also showed that the palm for successful work in this 
line must be given to the schools for girls. They have shown 
a marvelous spirit. 

Among the various diocesan courses of instruction one may 
find here and there suggestions which indicate that some day 
directors may evolve a specific set of directions for conversion 
work. The Diocese of Brooklyn has a suggested series of 
“special topics.” ‘These are treated along with the regular 
class matter in the secondary schools of the diocese. Such 
headings as “Training for Catechical Work among Children,” 
are found in the syllabus. Apologetical subjects are suggested 
which would give the students advice for establishing and 
holding contacts with non-Catholics. 

There is a historical reason which must be taken into 
account when seeking to establish our principles for the spread 
of the Faith in this country. Decade after decade the immi- 
grants who came to these shores were fleeing from scenes of 
persecution. ‘Throughout centuries, diabolical scheming had 
done its utmost to wither the flower of Irish faith, and instil a 
cringing attitude. In Germany, ascendant Protestantism kept 
Catholics on the defensive. Consequently, the immigrant, 
finding, for the most part, his religion tolerated here, was satis- 
fied to let well-enough alone. The proselyting efforts of the 
Evangelicals in the shop and in the community centers angered 
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him but did not stir him to a counter-offensive. (He had 
barely enough to keep him alive.) Later, when the son and 
daughter of the immigrant entered the high school or the 
college the defense attitude was in the air. Text books stressed 
Apologetics. Unconsciously the students acquired the im- 
pression that they must “defend” their Faith. On leaving the 
classroom it did not occur to them that they had just studied 
something which was good to give to others. 

Close to 70,000,000 non-church-goers in the United States! 
What answer would Orestes Brownson, Father Hecker, Car- 
dinal Gibbons give to the situation? “Behold, I say to you, 
lift up your eyes, and see the countries, they are white already 
to the harvest.” (Jn. iv:35.) “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” (Matt. xxii:39.) If the hope of the harvest be 
in the seed, the classroom is the place to sow the seed. 


IV 


It is not a large matter to decide to spur students on to their 
share in the duty of spreading the Gospel truths. But to make 
such a spur effective is quite another thing. The school must 
first make some decision as to the most effective way of pre- 
senting Christ and the Church to this materialistic generation. 
Is the Evidence Guild method practical in this country? Or 
do Americans prefer to meet ina hall? Is the personal, indi- 
vidual approach by a Catholic to his non-Catholic acquaint- 
ance better than wide publicity through the press? Father 
A. B. C. Dunne, in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, had wide success 
by using the press and by sending personal invitations to non- 
Catholics. Father Lilly in Cincinnati depends on the Catho- 
lics to interest their acquaintances, and avoids publicity. In 
New York a group of young lawyers have organized along 
the lines of the Guild. Their first appearance was in a hall 
and they were greeted by a crowd of 500. The Catholic 
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Radio Hour was certainly a magnificent step forward in pre- 
senting Catholic views to the country. The leaders of the 
sodality movement have found that students do not take to the 
idea of street preaching. Hence, interpreting the experience 
of those who are already engaged in the problem, it would 
seem that the school might follow this procedure: 


1. Inform and motivate the students in regard to their obli- 
gation. 
Provide some training in speaking and writing on Catholic 
practices and doctrinal subjects. 
Develop an acquaintance with pamphlet literature. 
Inculcate the habit of prayer and spiritual unselfishness. 
Foster within the school a small organization which will 
promote spiritual interest in one’s neighbor. 


Let us start with the last named. 

Will Hays gave expression to a piece of wisdom when he 
said: “Things do not happen; they are brought about.” So it 
is with student attitudes. A remark, an order from the pro- 
fessional chair, is not sufficient. If we wish students to de- 
velop an interest in this work, the already harassed teacher 
will have to organize the students, and through an organiza- 
tion, keep the idea prominent. The Techny questionnaire 
showed that 


A general emphasis on Catholic Action, and especially encouragement to 
frequent intercessory prayer for apostolic objects, will be found to work 
wonders in the cultivation of the apostolic spirit. However, some general 
organization or committee among the students themselves seems indispensible 
for the constancy of that spirit. Most of the achievements recorded by our 
survey were done through some organized medium. . 


Professors who spend their time lamenting student inactivity 
would do well instead to gather about them half-a-dozen 
students and seek to do something positive. The committee 
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need not be large. A small committee with active members 
will soon light upon schemes for interesting the entire student 
body. ‘This committee can see to the distribution of literature 
among the students, to the upkeep of a pamphlet rack, to the 
mailing of pamphlets, to the securing of speakers, to the 
arranging of programs. 


On the whole experience has shown that once the students are brought to 
realize the great amount of good they can do in the line of apostolic endeavor, 
they will respond heartily and will soon cover every field of apostolic interest 
within their range. Through Catholic Action they will come to have a better 
realization of the sublimer mission they have in life than the mere satisfaction 
of personal aims and private ambitions. 


The priest in charge of the committee will keep before the 
student body the necessity of prayer. No person should be 
approached on the subject of religion unless God’s benediction 
has been previously asked on the venture. It was the custom 
of Father A. B. C. Dunne to have the school children offer 
prayers for the success of the work. At present, schools 
would do well to offer continual prayer for the success of the 
Catholic Radio Hour. Students cannot object that they lack 
time to pray. Both private and corporate prayer could be 
employed. When reference is made to the large number of 
conversions in England, the writer recalls a beautiful practice 
in an old French seminary of saying each evening a public 
prayer pour la conversion d’Angleterre. The custom im- 
pressed him at the time as an example of the Church’s ability 
to rise above national lines. Who will say that such prayers 
had no effect? 

Pamphlet literature is one of the achievements of the 
Church in this country. The number of pamphlets published 
by the several publishing agencies is astounding. Every 
phase of religion is covered. Some colleges are installing 
pamphlet racks. Thus the students become acquainted with 
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the various titles. Upon leaving school the students could 
carry with them the addresses of publishers, or the list of pam- 
phlets obtainable. In conversation with a non-Catholic a 
problem might be raised. If the nearby church does not con- 
tain a pamphlet rack, the student will find little difficulty in 
sending to the proper source. Americans are not too busy to 
read pamphlets, or at least the new Question Box. And the 
price is within the reach of all. The Catholic Daughters of 
America are sponsoring a convert league, under the direction 
of Father Lyons. The Daughters keep the pamphlet rack in 
shape in parish churches. Graduates of colleges for women 
could easily join in this work. 

If the college-trained man or woman be able to speak, there 
will not be lacking opportunities for an audience. Fraternal 
organizations, clubs, conventions, parish societies are con- 
tinually on the lookout for someone to address the meeting. 
Half the time the speaker is allowed to choose his own subject. 
If the college trained were imbued with the idea of speaking 
on the Liturgy, the missionary history of the Church, the civic 
value of Catholic doctrines, they would find willing listeners. 
The laity feel backward about speaking if a priest be present. 
But if the college or high school were to accustom the boy or 
girl to speak on Catholic topics in school, we might expect 
better results from the laity in life. When a student is given 
an opportunity to express himself on a religious topic, his 
enthusiasm for that topic increases. The Stonyhurst student 
in England, conscious of the fact that he is to represent 
Catholic thought before a public audience, is spurred on to 
perfect himself for the task. 


V 


From the references to the Evidence Guild of England, and 
because of the plea for training in public speaking, it may 
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appear that the writer is urging stronger courses in Apolo- 
getics. Such is not the case. The solution of the problem 
implies a different approach than that offered through a course 
in Apologetics. The general feeling is that in the United 
States courses in Apologetics do not impress the students. 
People seem to have shifted their interest to other phases of 
religion. The emphasis nowadays is always on exposition, 
not on controversy. They who are stressing the Liturgical 
Movement are on the right track. One missionary has found 
that questions handed into the mission “question-box” could 
be classed in former years as fifty per cent moral and peniten- 
tial, thirty per cent apologetic, and ten per cent dogmatic, and 
the rest miscellaneous. Today, fifty per cent are liturgical, 
thirty per cent moral, and twenty per cent miscellaneous. 
(Orate Fratres, April 20, 1930, p. 281.) 

However, we need both the apologist and the controver- 
sialist; and they must enter the fray well armed. No one 
could think of denying that. But when courses in religion are 
planned primarily with a view to arming the apologist and the 
controversialist, we are confronted with the problem of how 
many students are capable mentally of assimilating such a 
course. Only a minority can ever be trained for verbal 
combat. What does such a course provide for the majority 
who never get into the “upper third” of the class, but who 
wield a vast potentiality for good? Every young American 
will soon be in high school. The non-intelligent are flooding 
the colleges. How may the religion courses be so planned as 
to reach the hearts of the majority and to arouse in them the 
desire to go out and labor for the “other sheep”? 

For the adequate instruction of the student on how to render 
God His due and to fulfil one’s duty to one’s neighbor, for 
such a presentation of material as will develop concomitantly 

the mind, the heart and the will, for the stimulation of such 
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courage as will enable the student to brave insult and to break 
through cold indifference among non-Catholics, in a word, 
for the complete teaching of religion, a LIFE might be 
brought into the classroom. It is none other than the life of 
the Nazarene. If the student be led to know Him intimately 
in high school or college, then he will the more readily yield 
to the fascination of His doctrine and to the duty of making 
others come to Christ. The student should feel that he is 
studying not merely a collection of truths, but that he is getting 
in touch with a Person. Dogma and Moral cannot be 
neglected, but the student should see that the enthusiasm of 
the teacher is always for Christ and His Church. The over- 
tone which is brought out most prominently is Christ. Christ 
in St. Francis draws the world to Christ; Christ in the teacher 
would draw the better students to Christ; Christ in the 
students would draw many of their acquaintances to Christ. 
If the religion courses were to shift only their emphasis from 
apologetics to a study of a life, from the moral precepts to the 
Person behind the precepts, from expecting the few to preach 
Christ to expecting all to live Christ, from the idea of defend- 
ing one’s Faith to the idea of spreading one’s Faith—what 
proof is there that better results would accrue? ‘There is no 
absolute proof. Religion can be well taught in more than one 
way. But if personal love of Christ were developed in the 
students we would naturally expect more willingness to work 
for Christ. Personal love predominated in the Saints. The 
lives of St. Paul, St. Francis of Assisi, Blessed Théophane 
Vénard, and the supreme courage of the martyred missionaries 
in our own country, convince us that closeness to Christ urges 
one to work for Christ. ‘The charity of Christ presseth us.” 
(II Cor. v:14.) Certainly the viewpoint held by students 
that they are under no obligation personally to lead others to 
Christ is a situation which compels us to ask ourselves if we 
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are teaching correctly the second great command, or even the 
first. 

The psychological attitude of having something to give 
rather than something to defend is of utmost importance in 
the matter of loyalty to the Faith. This is a further argument 
in favor of a course that could be mastered by more than the 
keenly intellectual. When the heart has been touched, one is 
more susceptible to the duty of instructing others on the Faith. 
And possessing this full confidence that the Faith is good for 
others, there is less chance for disloyalty. 


Loyalty arises more out of the will and the heart than out of the operations 
of the intellect and reason, to use the language of St. Thomas; or, if you 
prefer the modern terminology, the faithfulness of individuals to religious 
practices depends not so much on their intelligence as upon their love-life. 
(Cath. Educ. Review, Dec., 1928, p. 592.) 


The idea of friendship with Christ, the development of the 
contribution complex in the students, would provide the 
teacher with an approach to the less-intelligent members of 
the class, and would aid in shifting the concern of the students 
from selfish interest to the interests of God. 

“T most gladly will spend and be spent myself for your 
souls,” said St. Paul. (II Cor. xii:15). Something stronger 
than intellectual equipment is in that sentence. If we might 
devise a scheme for transferring his attitude to the students, 
we would have few worries about spreading the Faith. But 
we can do the next best thing. We can follow Paul’s method 
and attempt to “put on Christ.” At Columbia Academy, in 
Iowa, the attempt is being made to teach all religion around 
the Person of Christ. The course has been worked out in 
such a way for high schools that Christ looms big in each class. 
Each year a phase of Christ’s life is brought out which corre- 
sponds with the psychological traits of the boys of that age. 
_ All instruction, all learning is so orientated that the students 
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are directed into a friendship with Christ under the guidance 
of the Church. Year by year the students are introduced more 
intimately into the circle of Christ’s friends and they learn to 
see the Church as an extension of Christ. ‘The most successful 
part of the course in that offered in the New Testament, in 
which those qualities are emphasized which naturally appeal 
to boys and which show Christ to be our divine Model—a 
divine Hero. Dogma and Moral are studied in their scrip- 
tural background; they are seen as directions which fall from 
the lips of the Nazarene. They are put forth as His wishes, 
not as dry intellectual fodder. And a large number of biogra- 
phies are studied in order to grasp the influence of Christ on 
other men. Each Friday the students are asked to offer their 
Masses and Communions for the work of conversions. Day 
students set aside one Sunday of the month for that purpose. 


Senior students attend the quarterly meeting of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society in order to learn what others are actually 
doing for Christ. 


VI 


Ultimately there might be other advantages to a course of 
religion that had to be personal as well as systematic: 

1, Students have complained that religion courses are dry. 
This objection might fade, at least from the horizon of the 
better students, when the Person Christ is kept in the fore- 
ground. If the schools would seek to set aside capable 
teachers for the religion courses, the students would soon 
recognize that religion was not used to fill up some teacher’s 
schedule of classes. And the teacher would have to stir him- 
self to prepare such a course. After becoming proficient in 
the background of Christ’s life, the teacher is in a position to 
speak of union with Christ. ‘Without an intimate apprehen- 
sion of the personal character of Our Savior, what professes 
to be faith is little more than an act of ratiocination. If faith 
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is to live, it must love; it must lovingly live in the Author of 
faith as a true and living being.” (Cardinal Newman, 
Catholic World, 1886, p. 620.) 

2. Our religion courses have not been able to capitalize on 
the adolescent’s love of doing things until recently. The 
Catholic Student’s Mission Crusade is showing us what can 
be done. Religion classes were too often merely a matter of 
learning. When a visitor to the grade classroom asks how 
many are going to be priests or sisters, they, who feel an 
attraction for the lay life, may conclude that the “doing” for 
Christ rests on those especially consecrated to His service. 
But where the teacher insists that religion is not for self 
merely, but for God primarily and then self and neighbor, 
where the students are challenged to use their knowledge, 
where they are shown that they have a chance in street prac- 
tising if not in street preaching, then the future layman and 
laywoman may come to a realization that the progress of the 
Kingdom of God depends on them also. 

3. Motivating the study and the later life of students by a 
personal friendship with Christ does away with the objection 
that all is system in the Catholic Church, that there is no room 
for personal growth, personal initiative. The Catholic 
Church is not a worship of forms, but an attachment to a 
living, atoning Christ. Dogmas are not empty phrases of a 
Creed, but dynamic, moving forces in the spiritual develop- 
ment of individuals. Of course, it is impossible for the 
Church to get a fair hearing from such as hold that the. 
Catholic view of God is one “frozen in ancient man-made 
creeds.” But there might be less excuse for misrepresentation 
if the enemies of the Church were to behold individuals per- 
sonally and perseveringly imitating in their daily lives the 
central Figure of all history. 
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4. Many Americans with whom the Catholic students of 
this generation will come in contact are not, as a class, attracted 
to the idea of a Church. It is a prejudice instilled in them by 
writers and their own observation of the Pharisaism found in 
many sects. But it is more difficult for such people to laugh 
off with scorn lives that are personally devoted to the Shep- 
herd and that have been brought to that devotion by His 
Church. If the young Catholic men and women with whom 
the non-church-goers come in contact manifest a deep and 
enthusiastic devotion to the Crucified One, then there may be 
an opening to argue for the necessity of a Church to present 
Christ correctly to the individual. 

5. Sociologists, economists, historians are more than ever 
puzzled over that greatest of all riddles—man. What a field 
for action is here open to the lay Catholic who throughout his 
high-school and college days has been brought to the feet of 
his Master and learned there the secret of life. Only in the 
God-Man will moderns find an answer to their question: 
‘What is man?” Who, other than our Catholic youth, should 
be able to give them a true interpretation of the “Man Whose 
tomb is guarded by love”? Reproducing Christ in one’s daily 
life is the best refutation of the Humanist’s assertion that 
“The acids of modernity have dissolved the ancestral order.” 

Two articles in the Commonweal have indicated that the 
Catholic thought of the day is turning to the contribution 
complex. In the issue of December 4, 1929, Michael Wil- 
_liams wrote: 

Catholics belong to a religion which certainly as much as any other form of 
religion, believes and claims to exercise the belief, that its doctrines and the 
philosophy springing from its doctrines, are beneficial not only for its own 
followers but for society as a whole. Wherefore, there rests upon Catholics 


a direct obligation to spread and expound what they consider to be socially 
beneficial. (p. 238.) 
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The other voice is from England, speaking of the seasoned 
Catholic Evidence guildsman: 


Given a large non-Catholic mass, you must either go out to them where 
they may be found or else leave them to their own devices: the atheist to his 
foolish taunting of the God who made him and will one day judge him, the 
Protestant to his pathetic struggling for the light upon which he has turned 
his back, the indifferentist to his sheer unconsciousness of all that matters 
most. It is possible, of course, for a Catholic so to leave them; to say in 
word or act that he, at any rate is all right: but only if his own religion has 
begun to have a taint of theirs. If his Faith remains authentically Catholic, 
then the outdoor platform is a thing he cannot easily avoid, once he knows 
that his Bishop has entrusted him with the work. (p. 138.) 


This cry from those on the battle front is a challenge to us 
teachers to teach students to interest themselves in the “other 
sheep.” 





St. Augustine and Occultism 


HERBERT THURSTON, S.]. 


given over to magic. Even at Rome in the old repub- 

lican days, long before the coming of our Lord, the 
belief in sorcery and incantations had become such a menace 
to the wellbeing of the State that it had to be checked by legis- 
lation. Incidentally, it is Augustine himself who has occasion 
to call attention to this. He tells us that a law of the Twelve 
Tables forbade a man to cast a spell over his neighbor’s fields 
in order to attract their fertility to his own land.’ 

Extravagant as the idea seems, there are so many allusions 
to it in the Latin classics, that we can hardly doubt the exist- 
ence of some such popular belief. 

Pliny in his “Natural History” relates how Lucius Furius 
Cresimus, having obtained larger crops on his small piece of 
land than his neighbors were able to get from their much 
bigger farms, was suspected of using sorcery. In order to 
forestall the anticipated condemnation, he appeared before the 
Curule Edile bringing into the forum ali his sturdy, well-fed 
and warmly clad household, together with his workmanlike 
agricultural implements, his cattle and his carts. “These,” 
he said, “Quirites, are the magic spells which I can show you. 
What I cannot show you is the hard work, the early hours and 
the forethought which have put them to good use.” And so, 
writes Pliny, it came to pass that he was unanimiously ac- 
quitted.* In the Augustan age the references to sorcery, as 


Tew world in which St. Augustine lived was a world 


1De Civitate Dei, Bk. VIII, ch. 19 (Migne, Patrologia Latina (P. L.), Vol. 41, 
col. 243). 

*Pliny, Historia Naturalis, lib. XVIII, cap. 8, §§ 41-43; Cf. Virgil, Eclogue VIII, 
1. 100; Tibullus, I, 8, 19: Cantus vicinis fruges traducit ab agris. 
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every reader of the classics knows, are innumerable. Hence, 
during the first centuries of the Empire, while all belief in the 
older Roman polytheism gradually decayed, largely as a con- 
sequence of the influx of oriental superstitions, the temptation 
to dabble in necromancy and other mysteries of the occult 
invaded all classes of the population. As Sir Samuel Dill 
has noticed, “The belief in the arts of magic, divination and 
astrology was probably the most living and energetic force in 
the pagan sentiment of the time.’® Similarly another 
authority, who (though a Modernist and little disposed to 
overstress the influence for good of the Christian teachers of 
antiquity) writes with exceptionally full knowledge of the 
period, delivers himself as follows: 


We probably realize very inadequately the pernicious effects of astrology 
and magic in the last age of pagan antiquity. These superstitions were all- 
pervading, and except for accidentally stimulating interest in the heavenly 
bodies and, to a less extent, in physics, they did unmitigated harm. Christian 
apologists might well claim more credit than they have done for the Church 
as the liberator of Europe from these two causes of human wretchedness. 
Astrology no doubt lingered on, though no longer sheltered by religion; and 
magic survives as “the black art,” in spite of fierce attempts at repression; but 
Christianity may take at least some of the credit for reducing a permanent 
nightmare of the spirit to a discredited and slowly dying superstition.‘ 


I 


Conditions in the Roman province of Mauritania cannot 
have been very different from those in central Italy. Carthage 
was a great educational center and Latin seems to have been 
spoken there as universally as in Rome itself. At any rate it 
is abundantly plain that St. Augustine was all his life in con- 
tact with the syncretism, the Neo-platonism, the Manicheism 





’Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, 2nd Edit. p. 48. 
*Dean Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, Vol. I, pp. 50-51. 
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and the other eastern cults and philosophies which pervaded 
the whole intellectual life of the Empire. 

Recoiling from the Manicheism to which in his early years 
he had been attracted, he still retained a certain intellectual 
interest in these speculations, extravagant as they often were. 
To the Platonic system, even as it was transfigured by Plotinus 
and Porphyry, he seems always to have paid a certain defer- 
ence, but the attempt to combine it with the astrological teach- 
ing of those who were then most commonly called Mathe- 
matict or Genethliaci drew from him many vigorous protests. 
He recurs to the subject repeatedly, and is untiring in his 
ridicule of the system which taught that the actions of men are 
dominated by the movements and relative positions of the 
heavenly bodies.” There had been a time, however, in his 
unregenerate days when the books of the nativity-casters 
(Genethliact) had made an appeal to his curiosity, though 
even then he had revolted from sorcery proper or any practice 
of the magical arts. For example he tells us: 


I remember also that when I had settled to enter the lists for a theatrical 
prize, some sorcerer asked me what I would give him to win success; but I, 
detesting and abhorring such foul mysteries, answered: ‘““Though the garland 
were of imperishable gold, I would not suffer the killing of a fly to make it my 
own.” For he was to kill some living creatures in his sacrifices, and by this 
tribute to cajole the demons into favoring me. But this evil I put from me, 
not out of a pure love for Thee, O God of my heart, for I knew not how to 
love Thee. . . . Still I would not have sacrifices offered to demons in my 
behalf seeing that in such superstitious rites I should myself be sacrificed.® 


It would seem that from the time of Porphyry, and pos- 
sibly earlier, a distinction was made by those who practised 
divination between “theurgia” and “goetia” (teovoyia and 


5He attributes to the Priscillianists also the teaching, borrowed from the Mathe- 
matici, that the different members of man’s body are controlled by the signs of the 
Zodiac. See De Haeresibus, ch. 70 (P. L. 42, col. 44). 
*De Civitate Dei, Bk. X, ch. 9 (P. L. 41, col. 236). 
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yonteia ). Roughly it corresponds to what was later de- 
scribed as “white magic” and “black magic.” St. Augustine, 
however, will not hear of any such distinction and he points 
out that Porphyry himself is only half-hearted in claiming for 
his theurgia a sort of purification of the soul. This purifica- 
tion was not an increase of intellectual clarity, but a develop- 
ment of the soul’s perceptive faculties. The whole theory 
bears not a little analogy to the views nowadays entertained 
by such claimants to mystic adeptship as Rudolph Steiner, 
Ouspensky and a number of modern Theosophists. St. 
Augustine, however, though he speaks with a certain respect 
for Porphyry, and though he does not deny the possibility that 
the truth may sometimes be disclosed to those who practice 
the arts of divination, nevertheless expresses abhorrence for 
the whole procedure. It is, he declares, a virtual compact 
with demons who in return for the homage paid them place at 
the disposal of their clients their superior intuitions and cer- 
tain powers which belong to them in virtue of their spiritual 
nature. If they seem to know the future, it is because they 
foretell what they themselves have decided to bring about. 
Their subtle spiritual substance enables them to invade with 
their suggestions the minds of men, sleeping or walking, with- 
out their preceiving it. They can detect signs of things about 
to come to pass, signs which make no impression upon our 
grosser senses.’ Moreover, it is possible that thoughts which 
we have never put into words may, none the less, be manifested 
to them by some physical change in the organism, so that they 
even seem to read the secrets of the heart. 

As to this last supposition the saint afterwards had mis- 
givings, and in his “Retractations” he declares that while 
experience has convinced him that the devils do sometimes 
know our thoughts, he does not venture to decide in what 


™De Divinatione Daemonum, 5 (P. L. 40, col. 586). 
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manner this may come about.’ Similarly he seems never to 
have reached a definite conclusion regarding the evocation of 
Samuel by the witch of Endor (I Kings, xxviii, 7). He will 
not venture to deny absolutely that it was really the spirit of 
Samuel which spoke to Saul, though he is inclined to think 
that it was some diabolical illusion.’ 


II 


From all that had to do with necromancy and goetia St. 
Augustine was particularly repelled, if only by the fact that 
blood was used in these rites,” so that, as he says, the demons 
found satisfaction in the assurance that sacrifice was being 
offered to them as if they were gods. He loses patience at 
times in arguing with the Neo-platonists who want to recog- 
nize a class of good daemones, intermediary between God and 
men, and who will not see that all these spirits who seek honor 
for themselves are essentially evil. ‘The common-sense of any 
good old woman (guaelibet anicula Christiana) is to be pre- 
ferred to all their subtleties.” 

It was stated above that the books of the astrologers at one 
time had a considerable interest for the great Bishop of 
Hippo. He tells us in the Confessions that his enthusiasm 
was checked by an elderly physician, Vindicianus, who 
advised him paternally to renounce this pursuit. The old 
man explained that “he had in his earliest years studied that 
art of astrology in order to make a livelihood by it, and yet he 
_ had given it up and taken to physic, for no other reason but 
that he found it utterly false; and he, as an honest man, was 





8Retractiones, Bk. II, ch. 30 (P. L. 32, col. 643). 

%De Diversis Quaestionibus ad Simplicianum, 3 (P. L. 40, col. 144); De Octo 
Dulcitii Quaestionibus, 6 (P. L. 40, col. 162). 
10De Civitate Dei, Bk. VII, ch. 35 (P. L. 41, col. 223). 
11L, c. Bk. X, ch. 11 (P.-L. 41, col. 289). 
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unwilling to earn his living by imposing on the gullible.”” 
The good advice was not at once taken, for it was given to one 
who was then fully convinced that many true things were 
foretold by the mathematici and who was not content to accept 
the suggestion that they could be explained by mere coinci- 
dence. After his conversion, the Saint, upun a variety of 
grounds, argues against the validity of these astrological 
divinations. He presses the difficulty that twins born at 
approximately the same hour and under the same conjunction 
of the planets have often very different characters and a very 
different history. He appeals also to observations made in 
the case of animals who saw the light at the same precise 
moment, but of whom some died early and others lived on.” 
More especially he insists upon the consideration tl.at if the 
actions of men are governed by the stars all moral respon- 
sibility is thereby eliminated. As he humorously points out 
in a letter to a certain Lampadius, the mathematicus who has 
been fatuously predicting the course of destiny to the wealthy 
clients who fee him (qui hominibus nummatis fatua fata 
vendiderit), puts aside his ivory tablets and returns home to 
attend to his household affairs. 


There he finds his wife and scolds her roughly or even gives her a good 
trouncing because she has flirted with a neighbor or wasted her time in 
looking out of the window. She might very well say to him: “What are 
you beating me for? You ought to beat Venus if you can. It was she who 
made me do it.” But he does not give a thought to the nonsense he has 
faked to impose upon strangers. He is only intent on the sound reason he 
has for belaboring his wife.’ 


More than once, also, the Saint pours ridicule upon the 
mercenary side of the business. “These astrologers,” he says, 





12Confessions, Bk. IV, ch. 3 (P. L. 32, c. 695). 
13De Civitate Dei, Bk. V, chs. 1-7 (P. L. 41, ec. 141-147). 
M4Epistola 246 (P. L. 33, col. 1061). 
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for example, ‘‘want to sell us into slavery to the stars; but it is 
they who get the money and we who have to pay.”” 


III 


Upon the countless superstitious practices which were rife 
in every stratum of society the great teacher is not less severe. 
It may seem that the word “Occultism” can hardly be made 
to cover such trivial follies, but they illustrate at any rate the 
credulity of the people to whom the occult made its appeal. 
These spells and charms were no novelty among highly 
educated pagans. We learn from Pliny that even the great 
Julius Caesar, having once met with an accident when driving 
in a chariot, would never afterwards sit down behind a pair 
of horses without repeating a certain spell three times, and 
Pliny adds that many others followed his example.” So again 
Marcus Servilius Nonianus, princeps civitatis at Rome, fear- 
ing that he was threatened with ophthalmia, had a piece of 
paper with the Greek letters rho and alpha written on it. 
This he wrapped in linen and wore around his neck, and 
unless he was wearing the charm he would not venture to 
utter the name of the disease. Mucianus again, who was 
consul three times, had a live fly, wrapped in a piece of white 
linen, which he also carried about as a charm against 
ophthalmia.” 

Naturally things did not get any better while the oriental 
occultists were everywhere gaining new adherents, and St. 
Augustine has much to say on the subject. In his “De Doc- 
trina Christiana” he speaks of the “thousands of silly observ- 
ances” to which people paid heed in the Carthage of his’ day. 
By way of illustration he takes the case of two friends who are 





"De Diversis Quaestionibus, 45, n. 2 (P. L. 40, col. 29). ffl 
16Pliny, Hist. Nat. XXVIII, 5. 
VL. ec. XXVIII, 4. 
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walking side by side, when a stone, or a dog, or a child comes 
between them, an omen of some quarrel in the near future. 


I don’t mind [says Augustine] their stamping on the stone which has thus 
threatened to sever their friendship. There is not so much harm in 
that as when they begin clouting the boy who has dared to part them. The 
amusing thing is that the dog sometimes pays them out for what they have 
done to the boy. For there are people so superstitious, that they go to the 
length of beating the dog who has run between, and it serves them right when 
the cur turns upon his assailant and in place of an imaginary remedy sends 
them off to consult a doctor in grim earnest. 

You have the same sort of folly [he goes on] when people will not pass 
the house they live in without touching the threshold with their foot; when 
a man putting on his shoes on rising in the morning goes back to bed again 
if he happens to sneeze; when a man returns home if he stumbles on going 
out of the door; or when people whose clothes have been nibbled by mice, 
are less upset by the mischief done than by the omen of disaster to follow. 
It was in such a case that Cato so happily said, when consulted by someone 
whose slippers the mice had been gnawing: “Well, I don’t see anything so 
portentous in that; it would be much more alarming if your slippers had 
eaten the mice.’’® 


IV 


One aspect of the matter which had a very practical bearing 
upon the steadfastness in the faith of Christians living in such 
an atmosphere was the question of charms. Many times over 
Augustine returns to the subject and notably in his sermons to 
the people. He makes it clear to us that no sooner did a man 
fall ill than he was beset by all kinds of well-meaning pagan 
advisers who pressed their superstitious remedies upon him 
and would hardly take a refusal. These nostrums for the 
most part consisted of charms or spells, something worn or 
tied on, which hence are most commonly referred to as 
ligaturae. But we also hear of inaures, a kind of ear-ring, 
which were worn by men and covered the top of the ear and 


“18De Doctrina Christiana, Bk. II, ch. 20 (P. L. 34, cc. 50-51). 
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of characteres, which obviously were written spells. All these 
things the Saint denounces as forms of devilry. He admits 
that drugs or other preparations taken internally might have a 
therapeutic value, even if the prescription came from a sus- 
pected source. But the /igaturae, worn around the neck or 
attached to some limb, could have no efficacy except that which 
they derived from the tacit appeal to the demons by whom 
such devices had been invented to ensnare mankind.” The 
language, accordingly, in which the Bishop denounces this 
form of superstition in his sermons is extraordinarily vigorous. 
More than once when preaching on the martyrs of the Church 
he suggests to his hearers that as the martyrs of old fought 
against tyrants and persecutors, the Christian had now to 
fight against the veiled assaults of diabolism. And one of the 
principal forms in which this contest presented itself was that 
of a struggle against superstitious practices. These are the 
terms in which the orator urges his point. 


It happens that a Christian falls ill, and there the tempter is beside him. 
Health is promised him at the price of a prohibited sacrifice; of a pestilent 
and sacrilegious ligatura, of an impious incantation, of an acceptance of sor- 
cery. He is told: “So and so or that other one was in much more grievous 
danger than you are, and this was how he recovered. If you want to live, 
you must do the same; if you refuse you will surely die.” Think what this 
means. “You will die if you don’t deny Christ.” That very same threat 
which the persecutors openly used to the martyr, this and no other the hidden 
tempter insidiously suggests to you now. “Accept my remedy and you shall 
live.” Is not that the same as saying: “Offer sacrifice and your life shall be 
spared”? “If you refuse, you will die.” Is not that the same as saying: 
“If you will not offer sacrifice, death is the penalty”? It is the same combat 
you have to face. Set your heart on gaining the same palm of victory. Your 
sick bed is your arena. As you lie helpless, you are wrestling with the foe. 





19Jn the volume of newly discovered sermons of St. Augustine edited by Dom 
Germain Morin in 1917 the saint exhorts his hearers: Cavete a blasphemiis, a 
ligaturis, incantationibus et a diversis superstitionibus. Sermon XXXIII, 1. 146, 
p. 162. 
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Only hold fast to the faith, and as final exhaustion is reached, the victory 
will be won.” 
V 


It is remarkable in St. Augustine that, convinced as he was 
that the mysterious occurrences in the world around him for 
which he could discover no natural explanation were mainly 
due to the agency of demons, he nevertheless retained an open 
mind, and records not a few phenomena which may be studied 
with profit by the psychic researchers of our own day. I can 
only call attention to a few of these. Here is one of his stories 
for which modern experience offers many parallels: 


I have heard, too, of a case where a possessed man, while in his own home, 
used to make known when a certain priest starting from a place twelve miles 
away set out to come to him; and at various stages of his journey he indicated 
where he was and what speed he was making, and the moment when he 
reached the farm, and the house itself, and the room, until he actually 
appeared in his presence. 

The man was suffering from fever, and used to communicate these things 
as if in a delirium, and perhaps he really was in delirium, but on that account 
he was thought to be the victim of demoniac possession. And he would take 
no food from any of his own family, but only from this priest. For he 
resisted his own people to the utmost of his power, and it was only on the 
coming of the priest that he grew calmer; and him he obeyed and answered 
submissively. But his mental aberration or demoniac possession, did not yield 
to the priest’s influence until he recovered from his fever, as delirious people 


usually recover. Nor did he at any time afterwards experience anything of 


the kind.” 

Without attempting here to offer any sort of explanation of 
a phenomenon which probably will always remain mysterious, 
it must suffice to say that with certain hypnotized subjects, it is 
claimed that a telepathic or clairvoyant faculty, especially in 
re) on to some one individual who induces the trance, is apt 


Sermo 318 (P. L. 38, cc. 1439-1440). Cf. Sermo 4, S 36 (P. L. 38, cc. 51-52); 


Sermo 286 (P. L. 38, c. 1301). 
21De Genesi ad literam, Bk. XII, ch. 17 (P. L. 34, col. 468). 
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to manifest itself at certain stages of the hypnotic sleep. 
Among religious mystics many similar cases might be cited. 
One of the best attested is that of the knowledge possessed on 
occasions by Marie d’Oignies regarding the doings of her 
friend James de Vitry, afterwards Cardinal, who was proud 
to call himself her “preacher,” and afterwards wrote her Life. 

In connection with the clairvoyant phenomenon just re- 
counted the Saint makes reference to two other cases which 
seem to have come under his personal observation and both of 
which are of a type familiar to those engaged in psychical 
research at the present day. The first is that of a person who 
is described as phreneticus, mentally deranged, who foretold 
the death of a certain woman. He did this not as if he was 
pretending to predict the future but he spoke of it as if it were 
a fact already past. Her name had chanced to be mentioned 
in his hearing, whereupon he exclaimed: “Oh, she is dead. I 
saw her funeral, and they brought the body past the house 
here.” At that time the woman was perfectly well, but she 
died suddenly a few days later, and the corpse was carried to 
the grave along the road which he had indicated. 

This, of course, may have been a mere coincidence, but the 
other case is more difficult to explain. It was that of a boy 
in Augustine’s own clergy house who was suffering from a 
painful and unpleasant malady of which he gives details. 
The acute suffering was not continuous, but when the attacks 
came on, he moaned and tossed about, but was fully in posses- 
sion of his faculties. Then suddenly he would pass into a 
state of trance, remaining without movement and impervious 
to all sense impressions. After a time, however, he would 
come to himself, was free from pain and then used to tell them 
what he had been seeing in his trance, though another attack 
nearly always supervened after a few days intermission. In 
the vision he had, he invariably saw two people, one an elderly 
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man, the other a boy, and it was from them that he learnt all 
the things he afterwards recounted during his lucid intervals. 
At the beginning of Lent he had one of these trances, and in 
this the two assured him that for the whole of the forty days 
he would be free from pain. As they predicted, so it fell out, 
although previously there had rarely been as much as a three 
days’ interval between the attacks. On Easter day he fell into 
trance again, and under their guidance (1/lis ducentibus et 
ostendentibus, precisely as in the Divina Commedia) he wit- 
nessed the pains of the lost and the joys of the blessed. 

In a subsequent trance the two persuaded him that for his 
cure a surgical operation was necessary, which they described. 
This was performed, and for a long time he had no more pain. 
Later on there was some recurrence of the malady, and this 
time his guides prescribed a form of sea-bathing, promising 
him that in future he would be altogether free from pain. 
The promise was fulfilled, and thereupon the trances and 
visions entirely ceased, but we gather also that the boy unfor- 
tunately gave up his purpose of devoting himself to the service 
of God (non permansit in proposito sanctitatis) .” 

The story is curious as being a very early example of an 
experience which is now not unfamiliar. In the Doris Fischer 
case of multiplex personality, Dr. W. Franklin Prince records 
how “sleeping Margaret” suggested (therapeutic) measures 
which often proved of great importance, and made predictions 
as to the development of the case which were nearly, though 
not quite, always justified by the event. 

Though we cannot shut our eyes to the probability that in 
all such examples of prophecy, the prediction is an auto-sug- 
gestion, a suggestion from within, whose fulfilment brings its 
own verification, still the working out of the process is inter- 


Ibid. (P. L. 34, cc. 468-469). 
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esting from the very variety of the conditions in which we 


meet with it. 
VI 


Owing to his belief in the subtle perceptions—a sort of sixth 
sense—connatural to angels and demons, St. Augustine is in- 
clined to attach full credence to sundry stories of what we 
should now call second sight. He tells how two lively young 
men, who were passing the night in the house of a worthy 
citizen, pretended in jest to be astrologers, though, he assures 
us, they were so ignorant of the subject that they did not even 
know the names of the signs of the Zodiac. The son of their 
host was absent on a journey, and the father asked them rather 
anxiously how it fared with the boy and when he would return. 
They, meaning to leave early in the morning before the false- 
hood could be detected, assured him that all was well and that 
his son was close at hand. They knew not what prompted 
them to say it, but in fact the absentee arrived that very night 
before they had quitted the house. This, it must be confessed, 
is not a very convincing example of prevision; but the coinci- 
dence in a second case narrated by the Saint is somewhat more 
remarkable. In this instance some wag, performing a cory- 
bantic dance and burlesquing the mystic frenzy of the profes- 
sional diviner, proceeded amid roars of laughter to inform the 
company that a lion that same night would kill a man in a 
wood close by and that in the early dawn they would all leave 
the place where they were assembled and troop out to see the 
body. St. Augustine thinks that some demon must have put 
the idea into the mocker’s head, for everything, to his utter 
consternation, turned out exactly as he had foretold.” ; 

Like many other people who have once been convinced of 
the reality of psychic phenomena, St. Augustine was perhaps 
inclined to be a little uncritical in his readiness to accept 





23Ibid. chs. 46-47 (P. L. 34, cc. 472-473). 
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evidence. for supernormal! occurrences. One finds it difficult, 
for example, to credit his statement that the flesh of a peacock 
is exempt from putrefaction. He tells us that he could not 
believe it himself, but that he had some kept at Carthage for 
thirty days, and then for a whole year. He found it perfectly 
sweet, though somewhat shrivelled up.” The incident, in any 
case, serves to illustrate his inquiring mind and his interest in 
natural science. At the same time he does suspect fraud in 
the case of the alleged inextinguishable light in the temple of 
Venus, as well as in some similar popular beliefs.” 

Perhaps we have better reason for trusting certain psychic 
phenomena belonging seemingly to the days of his close con- 
nection with the Manicheans. In his dialogue “Contra Aca- 
demicos,” almost his earliest work, we have an account of a 
certain Albicerius, who was, it appears, as notorious in 
Carthage for his dissolute life, as he was for what would now 
be called his mediumistic powers. Many people went to con- 
sult him and it is plain that he took money for answering their 
inquiries. Licentius, in the Dialogue, declares that he could 
quote “innumerable” examples of Albicerius’s uncanny know!- 
edge of hidden things, but for brevity’s sake he confines him- 
self to these: 

1. A spoon having been lost in a certain household 
Albicerius was consulted on the subject. He not only de- 
scribed what the object was which had disappeared—he had 
apparently not been told this—but he gave the name of the 
person it belonged to, and explained where it was hidden, 
replying to the question without hesitation and most accur- 
ately. 

2. Two people who went to consult Albicerius took a 
slave with them to carry the money they intended to pay him. 
This slave stole some of the coins, but the medium without 


De Civitate Dei, Bk. XXI, ch. 4, § 1 (P. L. 41, c. 712). 
25... c. Bk. XXI, ch. 6 (P. L. 41, cc. 716-717). 
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being informed what sum they were going to offer, revealed 
the theft, named the exact amount abstracted and compelled 
the slave to make a full confession. 

3. One Flaccianus having a business transaction in view, 
to wit, the purchase of an estate, determined to test Albi- 
cerius’s powers, by putting some vague questions about the 
subject: he was interested in. The soothsayer told him what 
he contemplated doing and gave correctly the name of the 
estate, a name so barbarous that the intending purchaser had 
himself a difficulty in recalling it. 

4. Toa supercilious inquirer who by way of exposing the 
medium’s ignorance asked to be told what he then had in his 
mind, Albicerius replied that the other was thinking of a line 
of Virgil, and thereupon he rolled off with perfect accuracy 
the passage in question, though he was, we are assured, a man 
without literary education.” 

All this wears a strangely modern air, as modern as the 
magician’s tricks and frauds which we find recorded almost 
two centuries earlier in the “Philosophumena” of Hippolytus. 
Perhaps St. Augustine was credulous, but he was, I venture to 
think, justified in his conviction that we are occasionally 
brought into contact with mysteries of thought transference, 
prevision, ghostly apparitions and poltergeist phenomena for 
which normal psychology has not even yet found an adequate 
explanation. It was probably some such psychic experiences 
which the great Doctor of the western Church had encoun- 
tered in the days of his early gropings after truth, that led him 
to perplex the theologians of a later age by his rather bewil- 
dering speculations on the nature of angels, good and, bad, 
and the powers belonging to them. ‘Down to the end of his 
life,” says Pelz and Father Portalié seems disposed to endorse 
this view, “St. Augustine distinctly inclined to the belief that 





“6Contra Academicos, Bk. I, ch. 6 (P. L. 32, cc. 914-915). 
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angels had bodies.”” We can imagine that if the Saint had 
known something of the hypotheses propounded in our own 
day by Sir Oliver Lodge (and notably in his last book “Phan- 
tom Walls”) on the subject of ether, space and substance, 
Augustine would have welcomed the theory as a means of 
reconciling certain seeming inconsistencies in the views which 
he so long had cherished. 

Postscript.—Perhaps the strangest comment upon the in- 
veterate persistence of the superstitions which St. Augustine 
labored so strenuously to extirpate is supplied by the fact that 
in this year of grace 1930, fifteen centuries after his death, 
there has been founded a monthly astrological journal entitled 
The Seer. This is produced by an organization calling itself 
“L’Institut Astrologique de Carthage,” but it appears in 
English as “A Monthly Review of Astrosophy, Astrology, and 
of the Psychic and Occult Sciences.” It purports to be edited 
at Carthage (Tunisie), but it is printed at Tunis. The propa- 
gation of weird cults in these, our days, is strangely similar 
to that which marked the religious disintegration of the 
Empire of ancient Rome. 


27Karl Pelz, Die Engellehre des 4. Augustinus, Miinster, 1913, p. 13. 








The Where and Why of 
Beauty’s Pleasure 


FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


S it possible for the human mind to profess agnosticism 
| sincerely? It is hard to say, “I don’t know”; it is almost 
impossible to say with finality, “I cannot know. There’s 
no more to be learned.” One may be an agnostic by avoid- 
ance, as when the hack driver said to a priest, inquiring about 
his religion, “Father, it’s this way, I’m an ignostic.” One 
may be an agnostic by fashion like the character in Barrie’s 
“An Edinburgh Eleven,” who would be an agnostic but he 
could not remember the word. But to dictate to the human 
mind, “Thus far thou shalt go and no further,” is sweeping 
back the Atlantic Ocean with Mrs. Partington’s broom. The 
infinitely small reveals something smaller and the infinitely 
large discloses something larger. The indivisible atom is 
divided, and larger telescopes and more sensitive instruments 
are plumbing spaces ever deeper. 

Jacques Maritain with microscope and telescope is on the 
quest of ultimates in his “Art and Scholasticism”.’ M. Mari- 
tain should be glad that the former defective translation is 
replaced by an excellent translation with the additional essays 
and the notes of the latest French edition. Maritain has added 
a very necessary chapter to the history of the philosophy of 
the beautiful. What Bénard* and Butcher® and many others 
do for Aristotle, including the latest and fullest synthesis of 
~ Translated by J. F. Scanlan, Scribners. 


2L’Esthétique d’Aristote, 1889. 
SAristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, 1895. 
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K. Svoboda,* that Maritain does for St. Thomas. Others have 
discussed the theory of Aquinas on the beautiful, but Maritain 
carries the discussion further and includes the Scholastic 
position on Art. Two short chapters, reprints of articles in 
periodicals and treating of topics of interest to France, have 
been omitted in the English translation. One hundred and 
fifty pages of text and and about one hundred pages of notes 
make up Maritain’s synthesis. Literary humanists who hold 
that there are ultimate and enduring principles in art and 
literature can find in Maritain’s “Art and Scholasticism” a 
consistent, even though concise and sinewy, theory of esthetics 
to accompany the lyric poetry, the Dante epic, and the Gothic 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages. 

It is in the notes, which are not mere references, that dis- 
believers in agnosticism will find their horizons lifted and 
extended. There Maritain gives his last where in the quest 
of beauty. In fact it is in a note to a note’ that by an ingenious 
hypothesis Maritain states the ultimate analysis of the beauti- 
ful. He says: 




















Angels enjoy beauty because they possess intelligence and will. A being 
impossibly possessing intelligence only would still be able to perceive beauty 
in its roots and objective conditions but not in the delight through which alone 
it succeeds in establishing itself. To give delight in knowledge is not only a 
property of beauty (as Gredt insists) but a formal constituent of it. (It is 
the fact of stirring desire and awakening love, mouvoir le desir et l'amour, 
which is a propria passio of the beautiful.) I do not therefore agree with 
Gredt, still less with de Munnynck who gives placet in quod visum placet a 
wholly empirical and sensualist interpretation. 















I 


In the right solution of the point stated here by Maritain is 
to be found an important principle in esthetics and one which 






4L’Esthétique d’Aristote, 1927. 
5P, 166. 
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has perhaps the widest and deepest application of all prin- 


ciples. 
Emotion is the most frequently used word in modern literary 


and art criticism. Theories of criticism and art are based 
upon emotion and emotional appeal, and yet those who so base 
their theories will not define the term. Winchester, in “Prin- 
ciples of Literary Criticism,” does not think “it necessary to 
enter into any investigation of the nature and genesis of 
emotion,” though his whole book is based upon emotion.*° 
Maritain is surely right in removing the pleasure of art from 
the region of merely sensual delight. The pleasure of art may 
overflow upon the body. Man is one being and delights of 
the mind find accompanying echoes in the body. But bodily 
pleasures have not the characteristic unselfishness of art 
pleasure. Knowledge is sufficient for beauty and for its 


6Feeling is a more general word than emotion. Both are accompaniments of life 
in action; both have bodily reactions; both have cognitive perception as a necessary 
condition. They may, however, be distinguished, as Sortais (Psychologie, I, 69) 
distinguishes sensation and sentiment, although English usage does not always so 
distinguish them. Feeling (sensation, sensible feeling) is physiological in cause, ter- 
minates in the body and may be localized. The cause of the feeling is often unknown. 
A toothache, the gratification of food and drink, are feelings. Emotion (sentiment) 
is psychological and terminates in itself primarily. The cause of emotion is therefore 
known. The emotion cannot be localized. You may state where you feel pain, but 
not where you feel remorse or the pleasure of a poem. Emotions are more subject to 
the control of the will than are feelings. Animals have feelings; man has feelings 
and emotions. Beauty awakens emotions which may have intense accompanying bodily 
feelings or may have no perceptible bodily feelings. 

These distinctions are important. Lucien Fabre in Le Rire et les Rieurs, 1929, 
bases his whole book on William James’ theory of the emotions. James holds 
paradoxically that we do not weep because we are sad, but that we are sad because 
we weep. So Fabre holds that we do not laugh because we are glad but that we are 
glad because we laugh. James puts three stages in emotions: perception, organic 
reaction, emotion. Tears and laughter are the organic reactions, preceding the 
emotion. According to Jones the perception itself is emotionless. Joseph de Tonguedec 
reviewing Fabre’s book in Etudes, Jan. 15, 1930, rightly insists that the perception 
itself, being the satisfaction of a natural appetite, as explained later in this article, 
has its own pleasure, which in the case of the intellectual perception of humor or 
beauty comes before the organic reaction or feelings. 
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delight. Possession, however, is need for the pleasures of 
body and of sense. Maritain would seem to hold that ocular 
vision and aural perception give the delight of beauty. St. 
Thomas, to prove the cognitive nature of delight in beauty, 
appeals to the fact that we speak of beautiful sounds and 
beautiful sights but not of beautiful tastes and touches. It 
does not, however, follow that St. Thomas held that the senses 
apprehend the beautiful. It would be sufficient for his argu- 
ment that there is a reason for applying analogically the term 
beautiful to some and not to all the senses, and that reason is 
the purely cognitive nature of the perception of beauty. 

Maritain holds that the senses do perceive beauty. St. 
Augustine held the opposite opinion. The perception of 
beauty is pleasant and yet, St. Augustine argues, the mind may 
have pleasure from the very sight of the sun which pains the 
eye. St. Thomas’ is proving that beauty is a formal cause, 
and the argument seems to be that as the senses are pleased with 
objects rightly proportioned to their powers, so mental percep- 
tion is pleased by proportionate objects. Now proportion here 
means assimilation of faculty to object. Therefore beauty, 
being mental pleasure, is had by assimilation, that is, by a 
formal cause. The argument is, briefly: formal cause is the 
reason for pleasure of the sense, therefore formal cause is the 
reason for the pleasure of the mind. It does not follow that the 
two perceptions are alike in all respects. In fact, St. Thomas 
denies the predicate beautiful to all senses except sight and 
sound, though all senses have delight in perception. The 
disinterested element in the perception of beauty seems to ex- 
clude the pleasure of beauty from sense. Still there is no 
explicit statement from St. Thomas, and Maritain may be 
right on this point. 

Return now to Maritain’s hypothetical angel with mind 


7Summa 1, 5, 4 ad 1. 
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alone and with no will. Is he right in holding that such a 
creature would not have the full pleasure of beauty but only 
that pleasure in its roots?* 

In the history of the human mind and in the search for 
ultimates the last stronghold in many a controversy is either 
the intellect or the will. Maritain should have staunchly 
held by Thomism here and not have flirted with Scotism, re- 
curring to the will for the last locale of esthetic pleasure. 
Art, Maritain holds with the Scholastics and holds rightly, is 
an intellectual virtue, an operative habit of the mind, just as 
virtue is an operative habit of the will. Maritain’s angel 
could be an artist without a will, and yet, according to Mari- 
tain, it could have only the causes and conditions of esthetic 
pleasure without the pleasure itself! Good, St. Thomas says 
explicitly,’ has the nature of a final cause, but beauty has the 
nature of a formal cause. How therefore can Maritain de- 
clare that “stirring desire and awakening love is the propria 
passio,” the characteristic and proper emotion of the beauti- 
fule Good and End are convertible terms, and desire and 
love arise from good, not from beauty as such. I can love the 
beautiful, but I can have the pleasure of the beautiful ante- 
cedent to desire and love. In fact it is beauty with its delight 
that makes the beautiful object lovable and desirable. 


II 


Maritain” cites the longer and more significant passages of 
St. Thomas which treat of the beautiful, and in weaving the 
passages into one consistent doctrine Maritain admits that 
desirability is “not implicit in the concept of the true and 


8Dans sa racine et dans ses conditions objectives, mais non dans la delectation par 
laquelle seule elle achéve de se constituer, p. 259, French edition. 

Sum. 1, 5, 4 ad 1. 

10P, 166. 
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beautiful,” that “the beautiful does not confront the appetite.” 
In that Maritain conforms to the teaching of St. Thomas. But 
Maritain goes on to assert, and now we see why his hypo- 
thetical angel needed a will to have the pleasure of beauty, 
that though desirability is not in the concept of the true or 
beautiful, it is “an immediate property of the beautiful” and 
“for that reason there is no parity between the beautiful and 
true. Beauty implies of necessity a relation to the appetite.” 
Maritain, I believe, does not properly reflect the teaching 
of St. Thomas, who would, I think, hold that the angel created 
without a will would have the full pleasure of beauty. What 
then is the exact meaning of appetite, what the meaning of 
pleasure in the teaching of St. Thomas, and where is the exact 
parity and lack of parity between the true and the beautiful ? 
There is a triple appetite noted by St. Thomas. First, the 
natural appetite (appetitus naturalis) which we should call 
the innate or natural impulse of a thing towards its own per- 
fection. It is the need arising from nature and is satisfied 
without antecedent cognition. Everything has this natural 
appetite. The second appetite is the sensitive appetite, the 
tendency to a good perceived by the senses, and the third is the 
spiritual appetite or will which follows upon intellectual per- 
ception. A plant has natural appetite; an animal, sensitive 
appetite as well as natural; man has all three. The first does 
not require a preceding knowledge of its object; the other two 
do. It is important to notice that, like everything else, per- 
ception itself has a natural appetite satisfied by its own proper 


object and proper act. 
II] 


What is meant by pleasure in St. Thomas? Plato held that 
pleasure was something negative, the absence of pain. Aris- 
totle held that pleasure was positive, and St. Thomas follows 
Aristotle. Pleasure is an attribute of cognitive beings; its 
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proximate cause is action and its remote cause is the object 
producing the act. Action of its nature is pleasurable, Oper- 
atio secundum se est delectabilis." Pleasure according to 
Aristotle is to the action what bloom is to youth, and St. 
Thomas adopts the metaphor. For pleasure two things are 
required, the presence of an appropriate good and the knowl- 
edge of this fact. Pleasure is therefore the satisfaction of the 
natural appetite in cognitive life. St. Thomas distinguishes 
this mere pleasure from the joy and desire which may accom- 
pany the sensitive and intellectual appetite. This latter 
pleasure when located in the intellectual appetite and follow- 
ing upon knowledge St. Thomas calls enjoyment (fruitio). 
Here again it is important to note that as every power in man 
has its natural appetite and experiences the pleasure attendant 
upon all normal actions of the power, so also his mind has its 
own pleasure from the satisfaction of its natural tendency. 
Now since St. Thomas holds and must hold that the natural 
appetite of the mind is not a power distinct from the mind, 
being simply the impulse of its nature, he must consequently 
hold that the satisfaction of that natural appetite, that is, its 
natural pleasure, needs no other power to complete it. Cog- 
nition or awareness must accompany pleasure as a necessary 
condition, but in the case of cognition itself the pleasure and 
awareness are in the same power. If, therefore, the pleasure 
of the beautiful is a pleasure resulting from the normal opera- 
tion of the mind, Maritain’s angel would not need a will to 
have the pleasure of beauty. The will does not need. another 
power to do its feeling for it; why should the mind need an 
external feeler? 

In the following passage, therefore, Maritain confuses 
pleasure with deliberate enjoyment. The text of St. Thomas 
referred to treats of fruition or deliberate enjoyment which 





111.2, 32, 1 ad 3. 
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follows upon reflex knowledge. The pleasure of beauty can 
of course be deliberately enjoyed, but it is felt and felt neces- 
sarily in natural appetite before any sensitive or spiritual 
appetite is awakened. ‘The italics are Maritain’s; the brackets 
and query are ours. 


The beautiful, we have seen, is in direct relation to the faculty of knowing. 
It is by definition essential for it to procure a certain intuitive delight of the 
mind (and in our [Maritain’s, not everyone’s] case, of the senses). But if 
the happy exercise of a faculty, e.g., the mind, causes the metaphysical ( ?) well- 
being, and, as it were, the blossoming of the faculty, so satisfying the natural 
appetite which makes one with its essence, this bloom of the act nevertheless is 
properly pleasure, joy or delight, only because it is immediately gathered by 
the subject’s own appetitive faculty, the appetitus elicitus which there finds 
its goal and haven of repose. For according to St. Thomas, “the end and 
perfection of every other faculty are contained in the object of the appetitive 
faculty as the particular is enclosed in the general.”’* The beautiful therefore 
is in an essential and necessary, albeit indirect, relation with the appetite.** 


The conclusion should be restated as follows: The beautiful 
is in an essential and necessary relation to the natural appetite 
of the mind to which the beautiful gives pleasure when the 
mind contemplates it. The beautiful is in indirect relation 
to the spiritual appetite if man would take deliberate enjoy- 
ment in the beautiful. Therefore an angel with mind and 
without will would have the pleasure of beauty but not its 
deliberate enjoyment. The angel could not will the beautiful 
or love it. 


IV 


Where finally is the exact parity between beauty and truth 
and what is the difference between these two qualities in their 
effects upon the mind? Both beauty and truth as distinguished 
from good are in themselves formal causes, not final causes, 





12S$umma. 1-2, 11, 1, ad 2. 
18P, 166. 
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although both can be made the object of will and desire. 
Beauty and truth both perfect the mind. The subjective 
effects of both truth and beauty are intellectual in nature. 
Both beauty and truth respond to a natural impulse and 
exigency of the mind. They are, therefore, objects of a 
natural appetite and cause pleasure when the mind operates 
upon them. Both beauty and truth operate necessarily and 
fatally, supposing they are properly presented to the mind. 
The mind must accept truth and beauty as the normal eye if 
opened must see an object properly illuminated and within 
proper distance. The pleasure therefore arising from truth 
and beauty is not a free act any more than the pleasure arising 
from breathing or swimming. You are free to contemplate 
or not contemplate, but if you contemplate and the object is 
beautiful, the pleasure is inevitable. Here is another reason 
why an angel without a will would have the pleasure of 
beauty. 

In St. Thomas’ famous definition of beauty, “That is beauti- 
ful which gives pleasure upon being known” (Pulchra sunt 
quae visa placent). Maritain, as others, stresses the word 
placent in this definition. The word to be stressed is visa, as 
is evident from the context.“ “Good,” says St. Thomas, “re- 
gards properly the appetite, because it is good that all seek 
(appetunt) and so good has the nature of anend. For appe- 
tite is as it were motion towards a thing. Beauty, however, 
regards the power of knowing. For those things are said to 
be beautiful which please on being known.” Again St. 
Thomas says :” “Good of itself (simpliciter) pleases the appe- 
tite. Beauty is that whose perception even (ipsa) pleases.” 
Here St. Thomas puts the word ipsa, indicating emphasis, on 
the perception. There is no contrast between good and beauty 


144Sum. Theol. 1, 5, 4, ad 1. 
151-2, 27, 1, ad 3. 
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in the fact of pleasing; the contrast is in the manner of pleas- 
ing. Good, being a final cause, pleases when possessed, that 
is, when the end is reached. Beauty, being a formal cause, 
pleases when the form perfects the subject, that is, when the 
very act of apprehending the beautiful takes place. 

It is at this place that beauty parts company with truth. 
Not because, as Maritain states, “beauty implies of necessity a 
relation to the appetite.” If Maritain means natural appetite, 
then both truth and beauty and everything else has such a 
relation. If he means the spiritual appetite, beauty and truth 
may like everything else be made the object of will, but neither 
truth nor beauty as such is a final cause or good, but both are 
formal causes. Truth it is that has a necessary relation, but 
with reality. Cognition of a thing is enough for beauty, but 
for truth the mind must know that its cognition is so, that it 
has a necessary relation with fact. The pleasure of beauty 
may come from fact or from fiction. Dreams can be beauti- 
ful. The pleasure of truth comes only from fact. St. Thomas 
can properly define beauty as that which upon being known 
gives pleasure, but for truth in the mind, he would say truth 
is that which, on being known to be so, gives pleasure. 

Many are impatient with this defining of beauty subjectively 
in its effect upon the mind. They ask what it is in the object 
known that is the remote cause of the pleasure in the mental 
act. St. Thomas has an answer for them too, but here and 
now it will be sufficient to isolate and locate the feeling of 
beauty. No independent feeler or faculty is required, as some 
have held. Every power does its own feeling as it does its own 
acting. Pleasant feeling is the glow of youth, the satisfying 
warmth of life with awareness of it on the part of the living 
agent. Man isa single being who loves, who knows facts, who 
contemplates perfection, proportion and resplendence. In 
loving he has the satisfaction of the attainment of good; in 
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judging and reasoning he has the satisfaction of knowing what 
is sO; in contemplating fact or fiction, if it has the requisite 
qualities, he has the thrill and satisfaction in merely knowing 
the object. The pleasure of logical truth is the result of a 
process of judging, of reasoning; the pleasure of beauty is the 
result of an intuitive process of simply apprehending. A 
judgment, “This is beautiful,” may precede, accompany or 
follow the intuition of the beautiful, but explicit assertion of 
such a judgment does not seem any more necessary than a 
judgment, “This is true,” should be explicitly formulated for 
every proposition of logical truth. 

Maritain’s angel, therefore, would have the power of ap- 
prehending the beautiful, would act and act normally in the 
presence of a beautiful object; the action would have the 
warmth of life and the flush of the glow of youth upon it; the 
act would be as pleasurable as the delight of Archimedes in 
discovering the truth of specific gravity. Maritain’s angel 
would have beauty in root, branch, flower and fruit. 





St. Augustine and Political 
Theory 


MoorRHOUSE F. X. MILLAR, S.J. 


T is only recently that European scholars have awakened 
I to the importance of St. Augustine in the history of politi- 
cal theory. In this country works on political philosophy 
make scarcely any mention of him, or where they do, it is only 
to deprecate his influence. The common opinion seems to be 
that of Dunning, who could find in St. Augustine little more 
than “a tendency to depreciate the importance of the forms and 
functions of political authority, and to exalt by comparison the 


spiritual life of the Faithful.”’ This is the more unfortunate 
in that some of the most fundamental principles underlying 
our institutions, legal and political, cannot be understood 
without a correct appreciation of their meaning as originally 
defined by St. Augustine. 


I 


As such a statement is clearly in need of proof, perhaps the 
best way to begin would be by accounting for the reason why 
such an important fact, supposing it at this stage to have been 
a fact, could have been evaded by the historian. First and 
foremost, there is the Protestant assumption that Christianity 
was originally Lutheran, Calvinistic, or in some form “evzn- 
gelical,” that is, divorced from reason. Everett Dean Martin, 
in his recent book, “Liberty,” though guilty of countless inac- 
curacies in respect to the actualities of history, has been some- 
thing of a service by way of formulating many of the prevalent 
assumptions that dominate the minds of those who in the 


1Political Theories, I, p. 156. 
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English-speaking world attempt to deal with the history of 
such subjects as liberty, law, and government. Chief among 
such assumptions is the one revealed in Mr. Martin’s statement 
that the “contribution which it seems to me Christianity has 
made to liberty is a certain inwardness or subjectivity (sic) of 
the sanctions of behavior.’”” As he concludes, this “is the set- 
ting of conscience above human law.’” In other words, as he 
puts it elsewhere, Christianity “proclaimed a set of values so 
radical as to be positively revolutionary and subversive of the 
established institutions and ways of life of the ancient world— 
perhaps also of the modern world.” On such a view of con- 
science, it would be quite as reasonable to expect our legis- 
lators to legislate for the winds and the waves as to imagine 
that the Christian thought of a Catholic Father and Doctor of 
the Church, such as St. Augustine, could have contributed 
anything of value in the principles of law and government. 

A further reason for ignoring the fact of St. Augustine’s 
all-important influence upon the development of political 
theory is the assumption commonly made that the Roman 
tradition of law and government remained unbroken through- 
out the whole period of the Middle Ages, at least on the 
European continent. This is the view that has been all but 
generally adopted by historians in Latin countries and has met 
with corroborating support from important schools of legal 
history in Germany. But it has not gone unchallenged. 
Flach, in his Etudes critiques sur l’histotre du droit Romain 
au moyen age, reviewing the works of Fitting and his fol- 
lowers, concludes that “In the documents from the sixth to the 
eleventh century, where one finds mention of the study of law, 
the terms which describe it are general and vague; Roman law 


20p cit., p. 45. 
3}bid. 
*¥bid, p. 65. 
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is spoken of scarcely two or three times; beyond that this study 
is constantly included in the study of grammar or else of 
rhetoric.”” This observation, while throwing light on the 
subject, is strikingly corroborated by a provision in the Forum 
Judicum of the Visigoths where it is decreed: 


We both permit and desire that the laws of foreign nations shall be studied 
for the sake of the useful knowledge that may be obtained from them, but we 
reject and prohibit their employment in the business of the courts. For 
although they may be couched in eloquent language, they abound in difficulties ; 
and so long as the methods, principles and precepts contained in this body of 
laws suffice for the purposes of justice, we are unwilling that anything more 
be borrowed, either from the Roman laws, or from the institutions of for- 
eigners.°® 


There remains the additional assumption now coming to be 
known as the Teutonic myth, according to which the dynamic 
principles that account for the development of the customary 
law of the barbarians into something preferable to the Roman 
law are to be sought in the genial instincts of the barbarians 
themselves and in their love of liberty, which in some 
mysterious fashion they managed to transmit through their 
descendants down to the glorious dawn of the Reformation 
when it again came into its own in Protestant countries. 
Maitland was among the first to react to this nonsense. As he 
says in his “Constitutional History of England.” 


Seemingly it was the contact with Roman civilization in the form of 
Christianity which raised the desire for written laws. Beda, who died in 735, 
says that Ethelbert put his laws in writing juxta exempla Romanorum. It is 
possible that some collection of ecclesiastical canons served as a model. We 
do well to remember that the oldest laws that we have, however barbarous 
they may seem, are none the less Christian laws. ‘‘God’s property and the 
church’s 12-fold. A bishop’s property 11-fold. A priest’s property 9-fold. 





5Op. cit., p. 104. 
The Visigothic Code, tr. and ed. by S. P. Scott, p. 20. 


7Op. cit., p. 2. 
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A deacon’s property 6-fold. A clerk’s property 3-fold”: this is the first 
utterance of English law. This it is well to remember, for it should prevent 
any glib talk about primitive institutions: Teutonic law (for what is true of 
England is also true of the continent) when it is first set in writing has already 
ceased to be primitive; it is already Christian, and so close is the connection 
between law and religion, that we may well believe that it has already under- 
gone a great change. 


II 


The mind unbiased by the Protestant assumption as to the 
anti-intellectualist character of Christianity adverted to above, 
requires no close study to detect the connection between early 
English law and St. Augustine’s moral theory of law and 
government. As Christopher Dawson has noted in his very 
remarkable book, “Progress and Religion,” “While Chris- 
tianity in the East tended to become a speculative mysticism 


embodied in a system of ritual . . . in the West, under the 
influence of Augustine, it became a dynamic moral and social 
force.”* As he states, “His Latin sense of social and historical 
reality led him to do justice to the social and historical ele- 
ments that are implicit in the Christian tradition.” 

If we consider the beginnings of the King’s Peace, which 
proved so important for the development of English law, we 
will get some idea of how direct and significant that influence 
was in supplying the vitalizing principles that account for the 
growth of our early institutions. Speaking of the King’s 
Peace, Pollock says, “In later times this became a synonym 
ior public order maintained by the king’s general author- 
ity.”"* In the characteristic way of the English lawyer, he 
passes off the question of principle with the statement that 
“To be in the King’s Peace was to have a special protection, 
local or personal privilege. Every free man was entitled to 

8Op. cit, p. 105. 


Ibid., p. 164. 
Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal History, I, p. 101. 
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peace in his own house, the sanctity of the homestead being 
one of the most ancient and general principles of Teutonic 
law.” But if it be remembered that the term peace here is 
nothing more than St. Augustine’s pax, it will be readily seen 
that whatever the earlier Teutonic custom had been it never 
would have furnished the ground for the King’s Peace as “a 
synonym of public order” had not St. Augustine’s ideal of 
ordered peace founded in justice been brought to bear on the 
matter. 

This brings us back to the statement made in the beginning 
in respect to the importance of St. Augustine’s political the- 
ory for a proper understanding of some of the most funda- 
mental principles underlying our institutions. We might add 
here, moreover, that those who still retain something of an 
appreciation of the peculiar characteristics of our own law, 
especially of our constitutional law, are, if they but knew it, 
in a position to grasp the significance of some of the most 
vital points of St. Augustine’s doctrine, points which are far 
from obvious to the European, and which are still being 
overlooked even by those European Catholic scholars who 
are at present engaged in bringing to light a more accurate 
knowledge of the general tenor of his teaching. If one but 
take the preamble to the United States Constitution and con- 
sider the terms “ establish justice” and “do ordain and es- 
tablish,” it will be seen that in the expression of the purpose 
for which our Constitution was framed it is no _ less 
Augustinian in its distinctive character than was the King’s 
Peace in the days of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Understood in their authentic traditional meaning, such as- 
sertions trace back to St. Augustine’s teaching on free will 
as applied to the problem of government whereby he broke 
away definitely from the naturalistic monism or determinism 





11Tbid. 
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of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, and of the Roman jurists. 
Aristotle, it is true, made the distinction between the nat- 
ural and the conventional elements in law, but he was any- 
thing but adequate in his account of what natural law is. In 
maintaining that “liberty is conditioned by obedience to the 
nature of things and the pressure of circumstances,’”” in other 
words, in severing morality and law from the idea of the good 
insisted on by Plato, he prepared the way for the monistic 
determinism of the Stoics. It is true that both he and Plato 
insisted on the supremacy of law, but this remained still- 
born owing to their erroneous doctrine on the subject of 
equality, which happens to be the essential correlative to any 
practical application of law as limiting in its effects on the 


powers of government. 
III 


Many of course have sought to trace our doctrine of the 
supremacy of law and of equality to the Stoics and to spe- 
cific provisions of the Roman law. Professor Corwin, in a 
remarkably scholarly article on “The ‘Higher-Law’ Back- 
ground of American Constitutional Law,”” purports to ac- 
count for their origin in Cicero. But apart from the fact that 
the medieval practice of limiting the powers of the king by 
law was well on its way in the days before Cicero began to 
be studied as a source of jurisprudence, the fact is that neither 
of these doctrines as we inherit them traditionally can by any 
process of logic be got out of Cicero if he be taken on his own 
premisses. According to Cicero, as Professor Corwin accu- 
rately summarizes him, “There is discoverable in the perma- 
nent elements of human nature itself a durable justice which 


transcends expediency.” 
12Roger Chance, Until Philosophers are Kings, p. 240. 


Harvard Law Review, Dec. 1928. 
14Tbid., p. 158. 
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I have dealt elsewhere with the implications and the rad- 
ical inadequacy of this immanentistic view of justice and of 
the natural law.” Suffice it to say here that not until the nat- 
ural law became recognized as something transcending the 
Stoic sensism of Cicero was it possible to ascertain its con- 
tents in such a way as to allow for the inalienable rights of 
the individual, with respect to which Cicero shared in the ig- 
norance common to all the ancients. This is evidenced in his 
very conception of equality which Professor Corwin sets 
forth as the one presupposed in our constitutional theory. To 
give Professor Corwin’s own quotation,” 


There is no one thing so like or so equal to one another as in every instance 
man is to man. And if the corruption of custom and the variation of opinion 
did not induce an imbecility of minds and turn them aside from the course of 
nature, no one would more resemble himself than all men would resemble alli 
men. Therefore, whatever definition we give to man will be applicable to 
the entire human race. 


Misled by A. J. Carlyle, he seems to take it that this “good 
Stoic teaching” is the only alternative to that of Plato and 
Aristotle. Closer analysis, together with a consideration 
of the manner in which this conception of equality has 
worked out, especially in Latin countries with their Roman- 
law tradition, would have led him to recognize it as the fruit- 
ful source of both the antinomian individualistic and radical 
socialistic theories that have so greatly contributed to the dis- 
turbance of western civilization. Far from furnishing a basis 
for limiting the powers of government, it rather reduces it to 
a necessary evil or a purely arbitrary thing. Not until it was 
recognized that all men are equal (specifically) in the sense 
that, having an inherent duty to pursue an end that transcends 
the State, they have the consequent inherent right to all the 


15See St. Augustine and Cicero’s Definition of the State, THoucut, Sept., 1929. 
16Corwin, art. cit., p. 161. 
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necessary means to the attainment of that end, could it be- 
come clear on any intelligible grounds that they have, ante- 
cedent to all positive law, inalienable rights which the State 
is bound to respect. 

This was precisely the victory achieved by the Christian 
martyrs after 300 years of persecution. Far from denying 
to the State its rightful claims, as many Protestants would 
have it, both the Apostles and their successors insisted on the 
obligation of obedience to secular powers. When St. Paul 
declared, “Let every soul be subject to higher powers; for 
there is no power but from God; and those that are, are or- 
dained of God,”"” his words had immediate reference to 
Nero. But there was also the saying of Our Lord, “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.””* With the full legal recognition of 
the Church by the State it became necessary to ascertain more 
definitely what belonged to Caesar and what to God. Where 
Ambrose in this respect achieved by his statesmanship, St. 
Augustine accomplished in the order of speculation. 

Plato, Aristotle and Cicero all insisted that, in the exercise 
of power, justice should be substituted to force. In their ef- 
forts to define justice they always left the individual wholly 
subordinate to the State, nor were they able to supply any 
satisfactory grounds for the authority of government as ex- 
ercised by men commanding their fellow-men. 

Hence the startling character of St. Augustine’s doctrine 
that by the order of nature man has no dominion over-his fel- 
low-men.” Authority to be legitimate must come from God 
and only as such is it deserving of the obedience of creatures 
endowed with intellect and free will. In other words, those 
who exercise authority must respect the liberty of the indi- 
~ 1Rom. XIII, I. 


18$Matt. XXII, 21. 
De Civ. Dei, XIX, 15. 
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vidual soul, not the human person as an end in Kant’s sense. 

St. Augustine is clearly not anything of a radical individ- 
ualist. As Gilson has noted, “It is a remarkable character- 
istic of the doctrine of St. Augustine that it always considers 
the moral life as bound up with a social life.”*® He would 
have agreed fully with Aristotle, as interpreted by W. L. 
Newman, that “man’s natural sociality is his salvation, if 
only it be preserved from distortion.”** But, in contrast to 
Aristotle, he insists on the State as a means and not as an end 
in itself, in relation to which the individual would be re- 
duced to a means. In keeping with his doctrine on author- 
ity, he roundly condemns all forms of imperialism or the 
principandi superbia. The State has its order, which in the 
concrete must be maintained on the basis of the pactum so- 
ctetatts, with a view to concord and peace founded on justice. 
Hence the relative order of that which is established will 
be far from coinciding with the absolute order, but “temporal 
law” remains nevertheless subordinate to the “eternal law.” 

Thus did St. Augustine supplement the inadequacies of 
the ancient philosophers and jurists and lay the foundations 
for the future medieval development of the supremacy of law 
along the lines in which we have inherited it through our 
Constitution. It remained only for time to teach through ex- 
perience what means could best subserve the attainment of 
the ends of justice. The inalienable right to immunity from 
the arbitrary as guaranteed by positive legal provisions, such 
as “due process” and “equal protection,” may properly be 
considered as logical and historical developments from the 
original fundamental principles of political philosophy 
which he with his Christian genius so definitely formulated 
against the background of the ancient pagan world. 





- 8Introduction a l’étude de St. Augustin, p. 220. 
1The Politics of Aristotle, I, p. 557. 















William Blake and His 
Poverty 


ROBERT R. HULL 


DEFINITE type of the “moral” tale had become 
A popular in England at the time of Blake’s death. Its 

predecessor as a “best seller” had exalted the benevo- 
lence and Christian charity of the lord of the manor, who, 
providentially and in the very nick of time, always came to 
the succor of the humble serf who asked no more of this 
present life than to be allowed to serve in the lowly station 
to which he, in the inscrutable counsels of God, had been 
assigned. 

But the “moral,” which the new type of tale was intended 
to point, was that workingmen, who were patient in their trib- 
ulations, were never quite abandoned. If they trusted hum- 
bly in the justice of the now dominant merchant class, the 
priests of the new economic dispensation would come to 
their assistance and mercifully minister to them the necessary 
good things of life which God had promised to His deserv- 
ing poor. God would take care of His own. The poor 
man’s family might be starving. His little daughter, on a 
wintry Christmas Eve, might despair of ever possessing the 
gaudily painted doll for which her little heart had longed 
when she saw it in the window of the toy shop. The poor 
inan himself might be walking the streets, vainly searching 
for employment as Christmastide drew on. But, if he treas- 
ured no bitterness in his heart, he would surely pick up the 
pocketbook dropped in the snow by the rich merchant! The 
kiddies, after all, would have a Merry Christmas! And he 
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himself would find employment in the shop of the kindly 
merchant! 

If... .if only he would resist the temptation to appropriate 
to the use of his suffering family the many bright, golden 
shekels which were in the rich man’s wallet, and run after 
the absent-minded merchant, shouting: ‘“Here’s the wallet 
you dropped, sir! My family is starving, but I could not 
steal, sir!” Thus the good and faithful servant entered into 
the joy of his Lord! 

At other seasons the bounty of God’s stewards even over- 
flowed, so great was their charity, to the undeserving and im- 
pious. A story, written about this time, tells of a “bad” ar- 
tist who refused to accept charity, although his family was 
in dire circumstances. It is easy to read between the lines 
that the man was a “bad” artist because he spent the time 
painting pictures for which there was no demand, just then. 
At any rate he was “proud.” His “stubborn” devotion to 
art had reduced his family to want. The rich man could not 
use his pictures. Nevertheless, knowing that the “proud” 
artist would not accept a gift, the benefactor commissioned 
the artist to paint several pictures and paid him in advance. 
The suffering family was able to replenish the empty larder; 
Mercy rejoiced over Justice once more; and the unthankful 
and froward received the refreshing rains of Heaven. 

In one respect William Blake was fortunate. He was not 
obliged to search the sidewalks of London in Christmastide 
for wallets full of sovereigns that might have dropped from 
the pockets of rich merchants; but he and his faithful wife 
were often in want on account of his devotion to his art. And 
Blake very narrowly escaped being thrown upon the charity 
of wealthy patrons who were willing to “take pity” on the 
man but had no use for his art. Blake was saved from that 
humiliation by the fact that Mr. Thomas Butts, who pur- 
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chased his work at a time when the going for him was hard- 
est, was far-sighted enough to realize that his purchases were 
a profitable investment. 

The relations between Blake and his friendly patron were 
eminently satisfactory. It is not on record that Mr. Butts 
treated the artist with condescension. Nor did he attempt to 
turn Blake aside from his chosen path. Since Blake could 
not have done battle in the armor of King Saul, this was a 
real kindness. 

Blake was in sore need of a few faithful friends, and he 
found them. But, on the whole, his contemporaries were 
hostile. Because he rowed his boat against the tide, they 
considered him a member of the devil’s party. The “godly” 
of Blake’s day gleefully consigned him to that Hell of Pov- 
erty which is reserved for the artist who dares to oppose the 
“system,” that is to say, the artistic fashions and tendencies 
which, for the moment, are the vogue. They disparaged 
not only his poetry but his pictures also. Adding insult to 
injury, they questioned his sanity. No doubt Blake’s hostile 
critics believed he was either a “bad” man or a “crazy” man; 
and, when they were in a charitable mood, affected to hold 
him “irresponsible.” Blake was denied the good things of 
this world, the rewards of conformity. 

And yet Blake triumphed! 

As is clear from his own writings and the reminiscenses 
of his friends, that he should not leave any debt for his wife 
to pay after his death was an all important matter to Blake. 
This boon was granted him. On his deathbed he assured Mrs. 
Blake that he would take care of her. He did. For four 
years Mrs. Blake lived in frugal comfort on the receipts 
from the sale of his pictures; and she was able to decline with 
thanks the proffered gift of a princess of the blood. More 
than this: Frederick Tatham, to whom the remaining pictures 
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fell after Mrs. Blake’s demise, wrote to Rossetti, on Nov. 6, 
1862, that “for thirty years” he had been selling the works of 
Mr. Blake! 

The ground in which Blake and his wife were buried was 
not purchased. It was used again after a few years: thus Eng- 
land lost her opportunity to honor fittingly the remains of 
one of her greatest artists. But had Blake foreseen the fate 
of his bones and dust, would he have cared? Death, to him, 
was “like stepping out of one room into another;” his spirit 
(he would have explained) once released from the frozen 
clay of “Urizen’s abhorr’d world,” would be ranging unre- 
strainedly the empyrean, singing with the morning stars and 
shouting with the sons of God! 

But Blake was immensely concerned about his economic 
independence; and he gave thanks to the God \Vho com- 


pelled the devil to pay him enough to enable his wife and 
himself to live! In one of the “Fragments,” written about 
1810, he expresses himself as being in doubt about what he 
should pray for, unless it were worldly wealth (Blake’s pe- 
culiar manner of spelling it is preserved unchanged) : 


I have Mental Joy & Mental Health 
And mental Friends & Mental wealth; 
I’ve a Wife I love & that loves me; 
I’ve all but Riches Bodily. 


He was rich in everything but money. He was never with- 
out the sense of God’s presence; but the Accuser held his 
money-bag and doled out to Blake barely enough of the filthy 
lucre for his subsistence, and then only when God intervened. 
“He’d pay more if to Him I would pray,” observes Blake as 
he defies the fiend. “Do the worst you can do:’ he chal- 
lenges. “Be assur’d, Mr. devil, I won’t pray to you.” 

This untitled poem comes to a close with a heartening pro- 
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fession of Blake’s confidence in God. Thus he twits the im- 
potence of the Adversary: 


He says, if I do not worship him for a God, 
I shall eat coarser food and go worse shod ; 
So as I don’t value such things as these, 
You must do, Mr. devil, just as God please. 


Blake’s conquest of poverty, the while he persevered in the 
service of his art, then, was Blake’s triumph over the world, 
the flesh and the devil! He took the difficult path and was 
blind and deaf to all the blandishments of the arch-enemy. 

At the beginning, Blake’s relations with William Hayley 
were very pleasant. When the artist was invited to take up 
his abode at Felpham in order to illustrate Hayley’s “Life 
of Cowper,” Blake’s friends predicted that his fortune was 
made. Blake soon perceived, however, that the man, who 
(sincerely, no doubt) wished to befriend his body, was “the 
enemy of his soul.” It was not long before Hayley showed 
signs that he regarded Blake as a sort of object of charity. 
What kept him at Felpham for three years and more, Blake 
says, was the counsel of his “heavenly friends.” They advised 
him to bear patiently his daily contact with the, Philistine 
who saw Art in terms of crowns and shillings, until he should 
have undergone his purgatory. 

In January, 1802, Blake wrote to his true friend and pa- 
tron, Mr. Butts, that affairs were rapidly approaching a cri- 
sis. He did not wish to “explore too narrowly” the cause of 
his unhappiness, for, he realized, his “pecuniary circum- 
stances” might be hurt. But, he says: “The thing I have 
most at heart—more than life, or all that seems to make life 
comfortable without—is the interest of true religion and sci- 
ence. And whenever anything appears to affect that inter- 
est (especially if I myself omit any duty to my station as a 
soldier of Christ) it gives me the greatest of torments.” 
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Blake’s mission, as he conceived it, was to unite art and 
religion. “Christ and His Apostles were artists!” he boldly 
proclaims. The builders of the cathedrals were of the num- 
ber of those confessors and martyrs who are referred to by 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the great chapter 
on Faith, who “wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, 
of whom the world was not worthy.” And who will deny 
that Blake was right, when it is considered that the Incarna- 
tion is not only the source of apostolic preaching but also of 
Christian art? 

In the England of Blake’s day, however, both religion and 
art had fallen upon hard times. For some time the Estab- 
lished Church had largely been given over to Rationalists 
who questioned the Divinity of Christ. With certain edi- 
fying exceptions the clergy spent their time in idleness and 
pleasure-seeking. The Establishment was fast losing the re- 
spect of the plain people of England. Following in the 
wake of this worldliness and formalism had come the plague 
of Deism. To Blake the priests of the Establishment and the 
Deists were of the same kidney. The priests were helpless 
before the onslaught of Voltaire and Paine precisely because 
they had prepared the way for Deism by making an imper- 
sonal “Justice” the standard for their evaluation of the sov- 
ereign acts of God. It is against such a religion of Scribes 
and Pharisees that Blake in “The Everlasting Gospel,” fur- 
iously trumpets. “If Moral Virtue was Christianity,” he 
announces, ‘“‘Plato and Socrates, rather than Christ, were the 
saviors of the human race.” 

Blake took his stand with the traditional Florentine school 
of painting. Raphael, Michelangelo, and Durer were his 
models. He insisted on bold outlines: in consequence the 
blendings of the “sickly” school of Le Brun and Rubens, 
which half obliterated distinctions of form, were an abom- 
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ination to him. When Blake painted his water-colors, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was the unchallenged leader of the world 
of English painting. The school of chiaroscuro was riding 
high on the tide of popularity. Blake, in consequence, suf- 
fered. He saw through the pretensions of the Venetian who 
led a movement in the name of “liberty” but required all 
the rising young artists to toe the line by accepting the “dis- 
cipline” of his methods. 

Blake charges that “Reynolds Depreciates the Efforts of 
Inventive Genius.” He even discovers a political motive un- 
derlying the propaganda. In the “Marginalia to Reynold’s 
Discourses,” beneath one of Reynold’s footnotes on the wealth 
and prosperity of England, there is to be found a sharp com- 
ment of Blake, “This Whole Book was Written to Serve Pol- 
itical Purposes.” As far as the present writer knows, this is 
the first attempt to relate art to politics, the earliest antici- 
pation of Mr. Wyndham Lewis—the artist-philosopher who, 
in our own day, has made important discoveries in that large- 
ly unexplored field. Had Blake been able to foresee Lewis’ 
“Time and the Western Man,” he would have promptly 
pigeonholed Reynolds as an artist of the “time” cult. 

“Without Employment & as much as could possibly be 
without Bread,” Blake complains, he had endured the “Op- 
pression of Sir Joshua & his Gang of Cunning Hired 
Knaves.” The pendulum had swung and the artistic ortho- 
doxy of Blake had become “heresy.” But Blake apodicti- 
cally proclaims that painting is “drawing on canvas,” just as 
engraving is “drawing on copper.” The new school merged 
all in “one generalizing tone;” and Blake sums up the method 
of Sir Joshua in a few amusing lines, as follows: 

Outline! There’s no outline! There’s no such thing! 


All is Chiaro Scuro, Poco Pen, it’s all coloring. 
Snap, Snap! he has lost shadow and substance too. 
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During his “three years’ slumber on the banks of the ocean” 
at Felpham, Blake wrote the “Prophetic Books,” which he 
later etched, illustrated, printed, and distributed with his 
own hands. It goes without saying that he was unable to find 
a publisher among the Philistines. Even to this day the 
“Prophetic Books” are little understood or appreciated; and, 
as Osbert Burdett, himself a classicist and largely hostile to 
Blake, in a recent little volume on Blake’ remarks, another 
half-century will be required before Blake, the mystic, will 
begin to come into his own. 

“Europe,” so Blake claimed, was dictated to him by a 
fairy whom he discovered sitting on a tulip! The compli- 
cated mysteries of the “First Book of Urizen,” “Jerusalem,” 
and “The Four Zoas,” were outlined to the seer by the colossi 
themselves who, in these sublime apocalypses (for they are 
no less!), struggle together for the mastery of the universe. 
One is not surprised to learn that William Hayley, the “her- 
mit of Earlham,” was not enthusiastic about any of them, and 
especially after he had heard Blake announce himself as the 
herald-prophet of a new age. But Blake had as much right 
to found a new church as King Henry VIII, or Elizabeth, 
or John Wesley! When, therefore, Hayley warned the en- 
thusiast that, if he did not stick to “the mere drudgery of 
business” (i. e., conventional methods), he would “not live,” 
it was a somewhat ungracious act. All of Hayley’s suavity 
could not conceal his purpose of “depressing” Blake. Under- 
neath all the politeness Blake discovered the bitter meaning. 
It was as if he had said bluntly, “Conform or starve!” 

In one of the finest passages in “Night the Seventh” of 
“The Four Zoas” Blake, the dreamer, represents Urizen, the 
tyrant demiurge, as declaring the law for the poor (and, in- 
cidentally, for the conscientious artist) as follows: 


1William Blake. “English Men of Letters Series,” edited by J. C. Squire. Mac- 
millan. 1926. 
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Compel the poor to live upon a Crust of bread, by soft mild arts. 

Smile when they frown, frown when they smile; & when a man looks pale 
With labor and abstinence, say he looks healthy and happy; 

And when his children sicken, let them die; there are enough 

Born, even too many, & our Earth will be overrun 

Without these arts. If you would make the poor live with temperance, 
With pomp give every crust of bread you give; with gracious cunning 
Magnify small gifts; reduce the man to want a gift, & then give with pomp. 
Say he smiles if you hear him sigh. If pale, say he is ruddy. 

Preach temperance: say he is overgorg’d & drowns his wit 

In strong drink, tho’ you know that bread & water are all 

He can afford. Flatter his wife, pity his children, till we can 

Reduce all to our will, as spaniels are taught with art. 


In Blake’s day, on the rare occasions when the plight of 
England’s poor was brought to the attention of the econornic 
masters, they almost invariably blamed “drink” and the “im- 
provident habits of the laboring man” as the causes of pov- 
erty. Among the bourgeoisie the view was current that, if 
they paid their laborers better wages, the money would be 
“thrown away” and the proletariate would “go to the dogs”’ 
morally. 

And that this heartless philosophy has not altogether been 
relinquished by them, the present writer recently discovered, 
when he spoke to a representative of the bourgeoisie about 
the sufferings of men of genius that had been due to their ab- 
ject poverty caused by the sheer ingratitude, if not downright 
connivery (to the end that these artists should be kept sub- 
merged) of their contemporaries. This “lord of creation” 
explained that it was necessary to prevent the artists from 
ever obtaining spiritual release! Whenever they became eco- 
nomically independent they spent their means in dissipation ; 
but, if their way were strewn with the thorns of poverty, 
they would be “fairly decent citizens!” Blake knew very 
well what was the smirking, secret thought underlying this 
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hypocrisy. He tracks the thought to its lair and ruthlessly 
drags it forth to the light. In “America” he cries: 


Must the generous tremble, and leave his joy to the idle, to the pestilence 
That mocks him? Who commanded this? What God? What Angel? 
To keep the gen’rous from experience till the ungenerous 

Are unrestrain’d performers of the energies of nature; 

Till pity is become a trade, and generosity a science 

That men get rich by. 


When Blake was in jail at Chichester after his arrest on 
the charge of having affronted one of the king’s soldiers, Hay- 
ley had come to his assistance with bail; and Blake was not 
ungrateful. He continued the correspondence with Hayley 
after his return to London; for every polite and solicitous ex- 
pression of “regard” on Hayley’s part Blake had one to 


match. Yet he kept a private record in verse of his true senti- 
ments. Fortunately for us, who are thankful for every scrap 
of information we can discover about this remarkable man, 
these “vagrant verses,” never intended for eyes other than 
his own, were saved from the papers left to Tatham. Blake 
inwardly writhes under all these “amenities of polite society” 
and secretly inscribes, “On H the Pick Thank:” 


I write the Rascal Thanks till he & I 
With Thanks & Compliments are quite drawn dry. 


For almost fifty years Blake worked, with very few respites 
and in various parts of London, at his engraver’s bench. His 
receipts were never large. Toward the close of his life, while 
he was illustrating Dante, he and his splendid wife lived in 
two small rooms. It was conceded by everyone who knew 
him that he took full advantage of all the opportunities that 
came his way for broadening his knowledge and increasing 
his efficiency. He had no academic education; but he was 
a constant reader, and the native cunning of his hand had 
profited by the rigid discipline of Basire, the engraver, to 
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whom in youth he was apprenticed. Is the world poorer be- 
cause, with one passionate and magnificent gesture, he swept 
aside all the gods and heroes of paganism and chose as his 
guides the prophets of the Old Testament? The present 
writer thinks not. God uses the weak things of this world 
to confound the mighty and the ignorant to confound the 
wise of this world. Surely the culture of the world has been 
enriched by the very “limitations” of the native genius who 
communed with Isaias, Ezechiel, and Daniel and tried to 
out-Milton Milton! 

Let it be granted that Blake was eccentric, what then? Are 
men of business and politicians to be taken for our only mod- 
els? Granted that, in several particulars, he was narrow, 
was there not also in him a mighty depth? Granted, if you 
will, that he was a heretic, that his theological contribution 
was a revival of a suspect Antinomianism and a prolix Gnos- 
ticism (it is with considerable misgiving and many reserva- 
tions that the present writer is willing to concede so much) 
there is the fact of Blake’s profound sympathy for all that 
medievalism, in the best sense of the word, implies. 

When one considers what a heavy integument of preju- 
dice, that had almost become hereditary, intercepted and 
partly shut out the impulses of the authentic continental cul- 
ture, it is with surprise that one recognizes how much of this 
culture passed the barriers on its way to Blake, isolated in the 
England which was geographically so near, but spiritually 
so far from, the Continent. The man had to surmount formid- 
able obstacles, yet he had at least heard of Fenelon and St. 
Teresa and other “gentle souls.” If he fell into error-it was 
not because he despised the Word of God. 

The first question one ought to ask about genius, states 
Emil Ludwig, the biographer, in “Genius and Character,” is, 
“Does he harmonize with himself?” Blake successfully 
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passes every detail of such a test. His secret sore was the 
“hack work” which he was obliged to do to earn a liveli- 
hood. He speaks feelingly of the “drudgery of fashionable 
daubing for a poor pittance of money in return for the sac- 
rifice of art and genius.” His own work was not at any time 
“fashionable;” but it is very evident that he desired the ap- 
probation of his fellow-men, if it were possible to have it, 
without proving remiss to the principles of his art. The fi- 
nancial rewards which go with popularity would have meant 
a chance for him to relax, to collect his thoughts, to travel. 
Yet, in 1797, when he was offered the post of drawing-mas- 
ter to the royal family, he found it impossible to accept. 

At that time Blake had a class of pupils of “high rank,” 
who had been attracted to his humble dwelling in a by-street 
of the metropolis. Some of these, or their family connections, 
were able to penetrate to the presence of George III, and 
by their influence Blake was nominated for the post. As 
Mr. Burdett says, “The acceptance of this post would have 
secured him from anxiety.” But Blake was aghast at the 
possible risk to his art in kings’ palaces. There was nothing 
of the “climber” about Blake. 

The Philistines, doubtless, have a ready explanation. 
Blake was either "dumb” for not jumping at once, when he 
had this opportunity to get a job, or he was troubled by “an 
evil conscience” and did not dare to approach the majesty! 
It is quite true that Blake, in a certain sense, had been a 
“friend of revolutionaries.” He had made the acquaintance 
of Thomas Paine and had foregathered with other firebrands 
at the shop of Johnson, the bookseller. This fact had some- 
thing to do with his prompt dismissal of the class; for “he 
was afraid that his refusal might seem discourteous to the 
Court” if he did otherwise. But what a magnificent sacri- 


fice! In view of the financial disaster which immediately 
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followed, one is obliged to credit his sincerity. He wished 
to live his own life; he was afraid, above all else, that he 
might become one of the politicians whom he so thoroughly 
despised. It is easy to discover Blake’s fundamental motive: 
he felt that the atmosphere of the Court would prove, to 
him, an “occasion of sin.” 

With all his poverty Blake was generous to a fault toward 
fellow-artists and authors more unfortunate than himself. 
Some of those whom he assisted proved unworthy of his 
trust; but he did not incline, because of these disappoint- 
ments, to take a pessimistic view of human nature. His fault 
was that he believed everybody to be as honest as himself and 
as worthy of freedom, as is clear when one considers his 
whole doctrine of liberty in connection with his generosity. 

But the betrayal of the publisher, Cromek, hurt him very 
deeply. Cromek was the man who baldly pronounced that 
“to manage genius, and to cause it to produce good things, 
it is absolutely necessary to starve it.” ‘Your best work,” 
this unfeeling villain wrote, as he handed over twenty guineas 
with an air of you-ought-to-be-thankful-that-it-is-so-much, 
“the illustrations of “The Grave,’ were produced when you 
and Mrs. Blake were reduced so low as to be obliged to live 
on half-a-guinea a week!” It is of record that Cromek had 
entered into an agreement with Blake that Blake should en- 
grave the twenty designs for Blair’s “Grave” which had al- 
ready received his approval. Cromek, however, feeling, no 
doubt, that the designs would be more popular if done “in 
the more fashionable style that Blake detested,” submitted 
Blake’s drawings to Schiavonetti, another engraver. Know- 
ing that Blake was helpless to enforce his rights, Cromek 
then announced to Blake the breach of contract. But 
Cromek’s first prospectus, issued in 1805, had published the 
name of Blake as both designer and engraver. When the 
book was finally issued there was no mention of Blake, not 
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even in the Introduction where Fuseli referred to “the moral 
series” of illustrations. 

While visiting at Blake’s house one day, just before this 
denouement, Cromek had seen Blake’s drawing of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Pilgrims. He asked for a finished design. But 
Blake’s suspicions were aroused, and he refused to supply 
the grasping publisher with a design unless Cromek included 
a commission for the engraving. Cromek went at once to the 
painter Stothard, who was one of Blake’s friends, and, with- 
out giving Blake credit for the conception, described it and 
commissioned Stothard to paint him a picture of the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims for sixty guineas. Imagine Blake’s surprise 
when he saw the picture in Stothard’s studio! Naturally 
there were criminations and recriminations; and Blake lost 
a friend as well as the idea which Cromek stole. The breach 
between Stothard and Blake was never healed, although 
Blake sought a reconciliation. 

Blake promptly composed some verses for his private col- 
lection. In these he represents Cromek as advising Stothard 
how to attain success, as follows: 

Fortune favors the Brave, old Proverbs say ; 
But not with Money: that is not the way. 


Turn back, turn back: you travel all in vain. 
Turn thro’ the iron gate down Sneaking lane. 


Notwithstanding this treachery the artistic world was 
aware that Blake was the author of the twenty designs; they 
were generally attributed to him by “those in the know.” 
Thus evil was overruled for good: Blake’s designs for Blair’s 
“Grave” became widely known for his, his only work to be- 
come so recognized, even in his lifetime. Fuseli’s statement, 
that “Blake is damned good to steal from,” testifies to the 
unscrupulousness of some of the big-wigs with whom Blake 
had dealings. Blake does not go as far as Dante in consign- 
ing to his Inferno by name his personal enemies or the party 
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of the opposition. However, it is certain that he had in mind 
just such characters as Cromek, when, in the “Addition” to 
his “Descriptive Catalogue” of 1810, he commented on cer- 
tain figures of his “Last Judgment” (a conception as vast as 
that of Michelangelo), as follows: 


Those who are cast out [into hell] are All Those who, having no Passions 
of their own because No Intellect, Have spent their lives in Curbing & 
Governing other People’s by the Various arts of Poverty & Cruelty of all 
kinds. Wo, Wo, Wo to you Hypocrites. . . . In Hell all is Self Righteous- 


ness. 


In Blake’s audacious “Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” 
which is an attack along the whole front on the current Phil- 
istinism and religion of the Pharisees, the poet states what he 
conceives of as the appropriate conduct toward genius, “The 
worship of God is: Honoring his gifts in other men, each 
according to his genius, and loving the greatest men best: 
those who envy or calumniate great men hate God,” etc. As 
long, however, as men worship Mammon they can never 
honor God in his faithful servants, the prophets and artists. 

On the plate of “The Laocoon Group” is found this sen- 
tence, “The True Christian Charity not dependent on Money 
(the life’s blood of Poor Families), that is, on Caesar or Em- 
pire or Natural Religion: Money which is The Great Satan 
or Reason, the Root of Good & Evil in The Accusation of 
Sin.” How could true charity exist, Blake reasoned, where 
there was fear: where the poor laborer cowered before his 
master and took the pittance offered and did not dare to ask 
for more lest his half-loaf be taken away; or where the em- 
ployer was always afraid lest his employes become “proud” 
and get out of bounds should he pay them more? Again. 
Blake observes, “Where any view of Money exists, Art can- 
not be carried on, but War only.” Ancient Rome, given 
over to money-making and, therefore, also to War, never 
produced any original art worthy of mention but merely 
gathered into the capital city the creations of her conquered 
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provinces. Blake applies the lesson of commercialized Rome 
to commercialized England. 

It is an old story. Blake knew that money wrote, sculped, 
and painted. He sounds the alarm: “He is Counted the 
Greatest Genius who can sell a Good-for-nothing Commodity 
for a Great Price. Obedience to the Will of the Monopolist 
is call’d Virtue, and the really Industrious & Independent 
Barry is driven out to make room for a pack of Idle Syco- 
phants with whitlows on their fingers” (“Public Address,” 
1810). And also, “In a Commercial Nation Impostors are 
abroad in all Professions; these are the greatest Enemies of 
Genius.” Then, “Englishmen, rouze yourselves from the 
fatal Slumber into which Booksellers & Trading Dealers 
have thrown you!” The “Fiends of Commerce” had gob- 
bled up Britain: in the “Marginalia to Reynold’s Discourses” 
Blake says: “The Rich Men of England form themselves 
into a Society to Sell & Not to Buy Pictures. The Artist 
who does not throw his Contempt on such Trading Exhibi- 
tions, does not know either his own Interest or his Duty.” He 
remarks that the artist Barry, while painting a masterpiece, 
“Lived on Bread & Apples.” 

Tarde, in his “Archives d’Anthropologie Criminelle,” 
speaks of that last revolution, the triumph of the artists. After 
all others, the proletariate and the women included, will have 
secured their rights, the artists will yet be slaves. But the 

.“Virgilians,” who “hold in horror the business men and the 
politicians,....will one day succeed in driving them back. 
That assuredly will be the great and capital revolution of 
humanity, an active psychological revolution: the recognized 
preponderance of the meditative and contemplative, the lov- 
er’s side of the human soul, over the feverish, expansive, ra- 
pacious and ambitious side.” 


2Quoted by Havelock Ellis, in “Studies in the Psychology of Sex,” vol. v., p. 575. 
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Blake also visualized afar off that ultimate triumph of 
Genius over Babbittry. He says: 

A Last Judgment is Necessary because Fools flourish. Nations Flourish 
under Wise Rulers & are depress’d under foolish Rulers; it is the same with 
Individuals as Nations; works of Art can only be produc’d in Perfection when 
the Man is either in Affluence or is Above the Care of it. Poverty is the 
Fool’s Rod, which at last is turned on his own back; this is A Last Judgment 
—when Men of Real Art Govern & Pretenders Fail. 

The boon of friendship and sympathy, notwithstanding, 
was not to be denied utterly to Blake. In 1818 he met John 
Linnell, a poor portrait artist; and it was due to Linnell’s 
work in sounding abroad his fame that a little band of disci- 
ples gathered about the patriarch. In this company there 
were Samuel Palmer, F. O. Finch, George Richmond, Ed- 
ward Calvert, Frederick Tatham, and J. Varley—all of them 
young artists who assembled regularly at the “House of the 
Interpreter” (as they called Blake’s dwelling) to drink in the 
wisdom of the venerable poet, artist, and mystic. Several 
of these have left to us their tributes. 

But even they, with all their sincere intention to make life 
easier and more pleasant for the old man, could not win him 
away from his independence. In 1827 Linnell offered to 
install Blake and his wife in Cirencester Place, where they 
were to live rent free. But Blake wrote in reply: 

The more I think, the more I feel terror at what I wished at first, and 
thought a thing of benefit and good hope. You will attribute to its right 


cause—intellectual peculiarity that must be myself alone shut up in myself, 
or reduced to nothing. . . . I must relinquish the step I had wished to take, 


and still wish, but in vain. 

Blake almost attained to the full age of three-score-and- 
ten. He died on August 12, 1827, and was buried in the 
presence of his friends. One of his friends traveled ninety 
miles in order to attend the obsequies. And Blake left no 


debts. 
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FRANKLIN, THE APOSTLE OF Mopern Times. By Bernard Fay. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. $3.00. 


This new biography comes to us written in an easy, familiar style. It 
purports to throw brighter light on the varied activities of the great American 
patriot of the Revolution, whose achievements have been the puzzle or the 
theme of many another writer. At the same time, the author, Bernard Fay, 
makes bold te promise us a revelation of a new phase in the life of Franklin 
hitherto hardly emphasized, if emphasized at all: the decisive help Franklin 
received from the Masonic Order of his time. The story of Franklin as 
told by Dr. Fay is really more than a biography in that it is a very vivid 
picture of the scenes and social life of the eighteenth-century Boston, Phila- 
delphia, London and Paris. 

The author sets himself the task of portraying Franklin’s dominant purpose 
in life, a conscious purpose on the part of the hero, and it is that of a moral 
leader. Dr. Fay, therefore, divides his work into four parts as so many steps 
in Franklin’s final achievement. “The Rearing of a Nineteenth Century 
Radical” is that part of the story wherein Franklin passes through a harden- 
ing moral process which ends at his seventeenth year, with practically all 
idea of revealed religion vanished and only a shadowy deism left as a substi- 
tute. He has left his father’s home, his native city, Boston, and pitched his 
tent in Philadelphia to make or mar his career as a printer. His ethics are 
best evaluated in his thirteen chosen virtues, sufficient moral capital for any 
man, so he declares, and defines them for those who may wish to follow. 
“There is no asceticism in these definitions, neither are they Christian.” Dr. 
Fay has evaluated them justly. But then Franklin did not forget the value 
of prayer, and he did not hesitate even in public to address himself to what 
he conceived as God. 

_ The second phase, “The Way to Wealth,” finds Franklin in London a 
budding publisher; back again in Philadelphia a successful printer, and most 
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of all the leader of a group of men, the Junto, that eventually forms the 
opposition party to the Penn’s, Proprietors of the Penn Colony. By this 
group and by their followers he is elected to represent at London the interests 
of the Colony against the oppression of the Penn’s tax collectors, even to the 
extent of wresting a royal charter for the colony in place of the hereditary 
proprietary rights of the Penn family. However, his mission to the English 
king is a failure, a source of misunderstanding and nasty gossip against himself. 

Franklin’s political attitude has its beginnings in this diplomatic mission 
and “Dr. Franklin Builds an Empire” is a merited caption for this third 
phase of his life. Like so many another leader and thinker of the Colonial 
days, Franklin had no idea of independence for the Colonies at this time, 
1760-1774. He had, however, evolved a scheme of colonial federation between 
England, Canada and the Thirteen Colonies on some sort of an imperial 
basis. This scheme he made it his task to urge on English parliamentarians 
and political leaders during his prolonged stay in London, in fact up to the 
very last minute when the action of the New Englanders against the tea 
tax made imperative his return to Philadelphia. He lost much popularity 
and gained many enemies in high places and low, for his unsuccessful efforts 
to champion the cause of the Colonists, being himself accused as the promoter, 
and in some influential centers even as the originator, of the hated tax imposi- 
tions that came from Parliament. 

“Dr. Franklin the Patriarch,” the last act in the drama, is a fitting close 
of old age, of a life time spent as a champion and diplomat. It is the story 
of Franklin’s successful efforts to enlist the sympathy and active cooperation 
of the French Court for the Colonies in their struggle to break loose from 
England’s grip and parliamentary control. He was brilliantly successful, 
though not without much effort; he was still more successful these days in 
lifting himself to very zenith of popularity. He was courted everywhere 
by academic circles and learned societies of all kinds as a scholar and a 
scientist, and was welcomed warmly in the salons and drawing rooms of the 
élite of Paris. That his popularity was genuine is best attested by the sincere 
regrets made plain to all when he was called back to the Colonies which had 
lately won their independence, to take an active share in the work of the 
Constitutional Assembly. 

This last and apparently great opportunity for the patriarch to achieve 
even greater glory at home, turned into the ashes of disappointment. 


Throughout the session of the Convention, Franklin advocated lost causes and 
praised the French liberalism in which no one was interested. Three theories were 
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particularly dear to him: the danger of paying government officials high salaries; the 
necessity of establishing a feeble, plural executive body; and the justice of represen- 
tation which was proportioned to the population and the States’ wealth. He was 


beaten on all three points. 
Elsewhere Dr. Fay says of Franklin’s defeat: 


Up to now, 1774, Franklin had been considered as a sly, malignant man, who had his 
price; since 1763 he had been suspected by the American public. . . . But now 
having been solemnly condemned by the British Government, Franklin possessed an 
incomparable popularity. Scorn had changed into a respectful hate. He became 


a symbol. 

This was in 1774. But at the end of the Constitutional Assembly, with 
its work done and the Constitution formulated, Dr. Fay adds the telling 
words: “When the American Federal Constitution began to function there 
was no descendant or relation of Benjamin Franklin in the service of the 
United States. Such was the end of his political career.” At the outbreak 
of hostilities between the Colonies and England, King George had won 
Franklin’s son William to his side, and Franklin lost that only son by an 
estrangement as complete as death and more keenly felt. Franklin died a 
lonely leader, often successful in his work, more cften disappointed. 

The less interested know of Franklin’s scholarship only through his experi- 
ments in electricity with his kite and his classic, “Poor Richard’s Almanac” ; 
better-informed students know him as a scholar, but few perhaps would 
think of him as “a great scholar, the most prominent if not the most original 
of his century.” ‘That is the high tribute paid his scholarship by Dr. Fay 
his latest biographer. It may be taken for granted by some, by many it will 
be so taken, that the defeats of Franklin in the political arena were a blessing, 
if it is true, as the author contends, that, “his thought had been perfectly de- 
veloped by Whig ideas, Masonic principles, and French philosophical notions.” 

In the preface to his work the author states: 


Franklin’s successes and setbacks, his principles and opinions cannot be followed 
or understood unless his Masonic career, with all its implications, is carefully studied. 
He never could have formed a middle class political party in Pennsylvania nor had 
himself accepted by the British Government, nor—and most important—could he have 
been able to win over Vergennes and Louis XVI to America’s side, had it not been 
for the invaluable support of his Masonic brethren. I have attempted in this book 
to give a complete and continuous history of Franklin’s Masonic career, and it is the 
first time that such an attempt has been made. 


Dr. Fay lives up to his word and omits nothing in his effort to show the 
apparent play of this force in Franklin’s achievements. But it is not convincing 
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in view of the many and varied other forces that worked with and for Franklin. 
It emphatically strikes the reader as strange that such a force, if it is all that 
it is depicted to be, had not been more in evidence before, and there are 
several excellent biographies of Franklin on library shelves. 

Dr. Fay’s treatment of Catholicism is not always so expressive of thorough 
scholarship or of thorough investigation. Speaking of the Church as if that 
venerable body needed reform he says: “On the whole, the Jesuits represented 
the tendency to reform Catholicism in order to meet the needs of the day, 
to make it rational, human and agreeable, while the Jansenists insisted on 
keeping Catholicism as it always had been, with all its antique and mystical 
severity.” Catholicism remains ever ancient and forever modern, and needs 
neither of these two organizations or any other, to modernize her or make 
her young again. It may be a printer’s error but historically the Sociéty of 
Jesus ceased for a while to exist in 1773 (to 1814) and not in 1775. 

Dr. Fay’s biography of Franklin will prove very interesting and instructive 
to the student and the professor. It quotes but little from sources and this 
produces the charm of listening to a story teller rather than of groping one’s 
way through a maze of source material. It has the atmosphere of Colonial 
days; so many delightful details of life and landscape are woven into the nar- 
rative that the work reads like a narrative from a friend of Franklin who had 


lived with him all his days. 
JoserxH Rovsarx, S.J. 


A Diary or THomas De Quincey, 1803. Edited by Horace A. Eaton. 
New York: Payson and Clarke, Ltd. $6.00. 


New light upon no-matter-what author whose name has become familiar in 
the literary canon can hardly fail of interest. But when that light is shed 
by hitherto unpublished, in fact unsuspected, material in the form of a diary 
kept during the author’s formative years, something more than interest is 
aroused. 

In the present instance, that of a diary kept by Thomas De Quincey during 
a portion of the year 1803 which Professor Horace A. Eaton of Syracuse 
University has issued in facsimile, with an appended version in type, the 
interest aroused by the volume is changed partly to enthusiasm by the added 
understanding it makes possible of the mature De Quincey, but partly, also, to 
disappointment because of the eomplete silence of the diary regarding any- 
thing that would provide insight into the peculiar states of mind which the 
boy must have experienced immediately prior to the time of this record. 
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One remembers how during the previous year, although he was to have 
been removed from the grammar school at Manchester and sent to Oxford, 
he was disappointed at the last moment. And then, rebelling at what he 
considered the hopeless monotony of his life, he ran away toward the Lake 
country in the hope of visiting Wordsworth; but losing courage, he returned 
home, whereupon he was allowed a guinea a week and permitted to make a 
walking tour in Wales. And finally, how he made his way to London, there 
to eke out a miserable existence, his whereabouts unknown to his family. 
Concerning this last we have the evidence of the “Confessions” and of many 
autobiographical references scattered here and there throughout his works. 
We know also that, at length finding his way home again, he spent some time 
with his mother at St. John’s Priory in Chester, but from this diary we learn 
that his next move was to Everton, a suburb of Liverpool, where he re- 
mained from April to July of 1803, the period covered by the diary. 

The first reaction one experiences upon reading the record is one of dis- 
appointment that no further light is shed upon the just-passed wretchedness 
in London. Thought of it could hardly have been absent from his mind; yet 
by no word does he refer to it. Perhaps such reticence was natural. De 
Quincey was abnormally sensitive; no doubt, he wished to hide the matter 
even from himself. Or perhaps so poignant had been his suffering that it had 
left him numb; he required the passage of years for reaching a proper per- 
spective and for becoming articulate concerning it. At all events, whether 
because of humiliation or because of spiritual exhaustion, he reveals nothing to 
augment the accounts given in the “Confessions.” 

Not a little is revealed, however, of the De Quincey that was in no long 
time to become a force in literature. Marks of the critic are present, for 
instance, and of a vigorous, analytical intelligence. And for all that it is 
unsystematic, not much more perhaps than a jumble of miscellaneous mem- 
oranda, nevertheless, students of early nineteenth-century literature are just 
so far indebted to Professor Eaton for making it available. 

The record begins with a rough draft of an essay upon physical culture 
(interesting when one remembers how often in later works De Quincey 
refers to the state of his health) ; then follow words and phrases for later use, 
critical comment, quotations, a list of favorite poets, accounts of money, drafts 
of letters, accounts of visits and of daily happenings, and a list of poems and 
essays that he intended to write. This last is of sufficient interest to quote. 
He says, on Thursday night, May 26, 1803: 
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The following is a list of the works which I have, at some time or other, seriously 
intended to execute: 

1. Ethelfrid, a drama 

2. Yermak the rebel, a drama ff Poetic and pathetic 

3. Paul, a drama 

4. A pathetic tale, of which a black man is the hero 

5. A pathetic tale of which an Englishman is the hero 

6. An essay on poetry 

7. An essay on character 

8. A life of Cataline 

A life of Julius Caesar 

10. A poetic and pathetic ballad reciting the wanderings of two children (brother 
and sister) and their falling asleep on a frosty night among the lanes . . . and so 
perishing. 

11. A pathetic poem describing the emotions (strange and wild) of a man dying on 
a rock in the sea . . . which he had swum to from shipwreck . . . within sight of his 
native cottage and his paternal hills. 

12. An ode in which two angels or spirits were to meet in the middle of the 
Atlantic. 

I have sometimes thought teo, though with less firmness or determination than on 
the preceding, that I would write— 

1. An essay on pathos, as a counterpart to No. 6 

2. An essay on French and English character, as a sequel and illustration of No. 7 

3. Many different voyages and travels 

I have besides always intended of course that poems should form the corner- 
stones of my fame;—but I do not (at this moment) recollect any subjects that I 
have chosen for my poetical efforts . . . except those already mentioned. Between 
11 and 12 o’clock. 


If there were no other evidences, this list would characterize him as a 
potential romanticist. The list of his favorite poets, however, adds to the im- 
pression: Spencer, Shakespeare, Milton, Thomson, Collins, Chatterton, 
Beattie, Burns, Penrose, Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth—he was later 
to delete Penrose,—omitting, as it does, any reference to writers like Pope 
and Dryden, whom he persisted in disliking. Morover, he records a distaste 
for classical literature, a matter to be wondered at when one considers that 
only a year or two before one of his teachers had said that he could have 
harangued an Athenian mob better than most Englishmen could an English 
one. In fact, he sets down that to his mind Homer was “an old dotard.” It 
is in this sort of thing and in his continual praise of Coleridge and Words- 
worth that the trend the mature De Quincey was to follow is made apparent. 
His aloofness from contemporary affairs, too, is marked. The year 1803 
was a stirring one. Napoleon was again a menace to England, war having 
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been declared during the very time of the “Diary.” And at Liverpool 
especially there was no lack of excitement. De Quincey records having wit- 
nessed the impressment of a sailor, but does so in a detached sort of way, 
more as if it were a part of a spectacle with which he had nothing to do rather 
than an indication of a struggle into which he might find himself inevitably 
drawn. 

In fine, as one reads the “Diary,” one is indelibly impressed with the idea 
not only that De Quincey knew thus early exactly what he wanted to do 
with his life but also that the general tendencies that were to shape the spirit 
of his work were already operative. There are no evidences, however, of De 
Quincey the stylist. What is set down is written merely as fragments of 
thought. Nothing is developed, and no effort is made toward decoration. 

The original manuscript of the “Diary” is in the possession of the Reverend 
C. H. Steele, formerly of Carlisle. It is a small quarto volume, partly filled 
with a list of books once owned by Thomas Quincey, the merchant of Man- 
chester and father of the author. It had been presented to the Reverend Mr. 
Steel’s father by a former resident of the Lake district. Until 1926, it remained 
unknown to students of De Quincey. During that year, however, the owner 
met Professor Eaton, a distinguished scholar in the field, and together they 


made the work available to the world. 
GeorceE Carver, Ph.D. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: THE APOSTLE OF AMERICANISM. By Gilbert Chinard. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $5.00 


In a recent issue of Harper’s Professor Beard tersely stated a conclusion 
more elaborately developed by James Truslow Adams a few years ago in the 
Atlantic Monthly. The confusion in American morals, opines Professor 
Beard, is largely to be accounted for because “American citizens act like 
Alexander Hamilton and talk like Thomas Jefferson.” The appositeness of 
this remark to our present consideration is had in our belief that Professor 
Chinard has unconsciously made out a fairly strong case to support the con- 
tention that “the Apostle of Americanism” was the first citizen to act like 
Hamilton and talk like Jefferson. Not, of course, that Jefferson accom- 
plished the “prodigies of intellectual effort” which accompanied Hamilton’s 
unparalleled achievements in constructive statesmanship, but that in a final 
analysis of his executive stewardship, Jefferson was not alone guilty of those 

_ shortcomings which Calhoun so frankly conceded, but on the occasions of the 
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more memorable events of his administration embraced a Hamiltonian course 
of action. 

Thus his Non-Intercourse Acts entailed an assumption of power by the 

Federal Government which exceeded the demands of any measure marked 
with Hamilton’s endorsement; and their enforcement necessitated a more 
grievous infringement of private immunites than would have been compelled 
by an exercise of the war powers he so greatly deprecated. Incidentally, the 
Republican arguments in justification of these extraordinary measures were 
guilelessly borrowed from the Federalist supporters of the equally extraordi- 
nary Sedition Acts. Jefferson himself was guilty of further inconsistency 
when, years later, in extenuation of the embargo he pointed to the manufac- 
turing development that ensued—the very development he fulminated against 
when Hamilton was its sponsor. The doctrine of implied powers received 
complete, if reluctant, ratification by the purchase of Louisiana; and even the 
dreaded banking system finally received the stamp of Jefferson’s approval. 
Again, the Burr trial occasioned in Jefferson a repudiation of his former 
belief in the necessity of an ‘“‘overt act” as an essential precondition to gov- 
ernmental suppressive action. Indeed, his entire course of conduct during the 
trial, and more particularly the motives which prompted his conduct, especially 
when considered in conjunction with other acts—such as his renunciation on 
accession to power of his former defense of the French Revolution, or the 
divergency in his accounts of the role he played in the assumption of debts— 
render almost inescapable an acceptance of Marshall’s aspersion on the 
morality of the “author of the letter to Mazzei.” With reference to these 
and other contrarieties it is interesting to note the observation wrung from 
such an eminent Jeffersonian apologist as our author reveals himself to be. 
“Apparently,” writes Professor Chinard, “what was damnable and criminal 
under a Federalist administration became praiseworthy under a Republican 
régime.” 

Aside from the weight it lends to our own hypothesis, this incomplete 
recital of Jefferson’s divagations affords an opportunity of expounding an 
outstanding weakness of Professor Chinard’s contribution to Jeffersonia. In 
his attempts to justify or palliate Jefferson’s departure from enunciated prin- 
ciples, Professor Chinard exhibits a remarkable resourcefulness and ingenuity. 
In one instance, that ancient Oriental custom which precludes a host from 
quarreling with his guests accounts for Jefferson’s unperturbed acquiescence 
in conflicting views of various correspondents. In another, “the ruthless spirit 
of the frontier,” “the pioneer element” which still lived in Jefferson prompted 
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a non-observance of “legal subtleties” and compelled a “pitiless” prosecution 
of the “outlaw who endangers the life of the group.” In Jefferson there was 
more of the pioneer than he himself believed. ‘For this very reason,”’ believes 
Professor Chinard, “he was probably more completely and intensely an av- 
erage American than if he had ‘acted up’ to the letter of the law in every 
circumstance.” This excerpt, we believe, indicates the author’s uncanny 
skill in converting Jefferson’s limitations into additional proof of the apostolic 
quality of “the great Llama’s” Americanism. 

But a more cogent revelation of his argument informs us that Jefferson 
established ‘“‘a close partioning . . . between theory and practice.” From 
this partioning Professor Chinard concludes that Jefferson’s was a ‘“‘double- 
track intellect”; that Jefferson was neither “‘a closet politician” nor a “theo- 
retical philosopher” ; and that “‘in this respect as in many others Jefferson was 
typically American.” 

This short review, it seems to us, indicates one (perhaps both) of two con- 
clusions. Either Professor Chinard has labored under the handicap of a pre- 
conceived theory which he endeavored at all hazards to substantiate, or, his 
conception of Americanism being correct, he is to be felicitated on having so 
successfully beatified its apostle. If the latter be true, then we submit that 
it behooves us to heed the advice of Professor Beard to study again the philos- 
ophy of the Fathers. For the eminently sane and comprehensive philosophy 
of Hamilton, Wilson and Madison—the Whig philosophy of Burke’s expo- 
sition—prescinds from abstract philosophizing and Utopian ideals of nation- 
hood, Professor Chinard to the contrary notwithstanding. It contemplates a 
nation as an entity extending in time as well as in numbers and in space, and 
the individuals who compose it as concrete beings possessed of definite tempers, 
dispositions, prejudices and traditions. This view would enable us to act, as 
we now do, in accordance with Hamilton’s maxim of practical politics that 
“the public business must, in some way or other, go forward,” and think and 
philosophize, as we now do not, under the guidance of “non-partioned” prin- 
ciples which will direct our acts to the attainment of a constructive growth 
and an intelligent progress. 

The original purpose of Professor Chinard’s research was to “determine 
more exactly than had heretofore been done the contribution of the French 
thinkers to the political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson.” The result of his 
assiduous labor deserves particular attention. “No greater mistake could be 
made,” concludes Professor Chinard, “than to look for his [Jefferson’s| 
sources in Locke, Montesquieu, or Rousseau.” It was Jefferson’s nicely 
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drawn distinction between fundamental natural rights—rights of personal 
competency which should reside in the individual because “the right and the 
power are equal with each other” in him—and “another class of rights which 
cannot be safely enjoyed unless society provides adequate protection” that con- 
vinced Professor Chinard of Jefferson’s freedom from indebtedness to the 
philosophy of the “Social Contract” which surrendered to the State the indi- 
vidual and all his rights. By relegating property to the second class, Jeffer- 
son revealed his independence of Locke, and of the materialistic philosophy 
which compelled the latter to consider the possession of property as a funda- 
mental natural right. For conserving and propagating these concepts, Jeffer- 
son is deserving of praise, but we must take issue with Professor Chinard for 
inferentially considering them original contributions to political thought. 
Mason, Wilson, Madison, and especially Burke, clearly evinced their adher- 
ence to the distinction in rights; and Bellarmine antedated by a century Jef- 
ferson’s disposition of property. 

With the theory upon which Jefferson bases his distinction of natural or 
inalienable rights, we must dissent. A document discovered by Professor 
Chinard in the Congressional Library betrays Jefferson’s unequivocal accept- 
ance of Hobbes hypothesis that “in a state of nature men are free agents and 
have no other law but their own will.” Upon this foundation he erects a 
superstructure of Statehood that is purely conventional in nature. In this 
respect, Jefferson stands in direct opposition to Wilson and Madison, both 
of whom rejected Hobbes and believed with Burke that a State is a natural 
institution. From this Hobbesian premise it must inevitably follow (as Jeffer- 
son in fact did conclude in this particular instance) that the retention of 
rights by the individual is determined simply upon a basis of expediency, and 
not because of a lack of power of alienation in the individual. This radical 
departure from the doctrine of the Old Whigs is all the more surprising in 
Jefferson when cognizance is taken of the belief expressed in 1809 that “the 
practice of morality being necessary for the well-being of society, he (our 
Creator) has taken care to impress its precepts so indelibly on our hearts 
that they shall not be effaced by the subtleties of our brain.” Some twenty 
years previously Burke had utilized this very thought to support his proposi- 
tion that man has been endowed with inalienable rights to insure the ful- 
fAlment of certain paramount duties imposed upon him by the Creator. 

This acceptance of Old Whig terminology without a proper comprehension 
of the underlying principles, definitely establishes Jefferson’s kinship with 
Price and Priestly and the New Whigs whose hybrid doctrines merited the 
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dynamic philippics of Burke. Moreover, it considerably elucidates many of 
Jefferson’s incongruous beliefs, for the foundation of which we have hitherto 
been unable to account. In the light of his avowal of Hobbes’ doctrine, 
Jefferson’s acquiescence in the anti-social tenets of Paine’s “Rights of Man,” 
his fluctuating stand with respect to French revolutionary principles, and his 
endorsement of the Rousseauian belief that “a nation may govern itself ac- 
cording to whatever form it pleases, and change these forms at its own will,” 
become more readily intelligible. 

However meritorious may be Professor Chinard’s disinterested appraisal of 
French influence upon the political philosophy of Jefferson, his ready and 
unqualified confirmation of Jefferson’s credence in the Teutonic origin of his 
priniciples is a circumstance not only astonishing in one of Professor Chinard’s 
indubitable erudition, but also of too serious a nature to be overlooked. 
Commenting on Jefferson’s desire for a restoration of Anglo-Saxon institu- 
tions, our author writes: “This is the true foundation of Jefferson’s political 
philosophy . . . The Jeffersonian democracy was born under the sign of 
Hengist and Horsa, not the Goddess Reason.” In the light of Henry Jones 
Ford’s crushing indictment of the mythological basis for this relatively modern 
assumption, it appears that Professor Chinard is not averse to a toleration 
of romantic fabrication. This conclusion is the more forcefully thrust upon 
us in view of the evidence which confronted Professor Chinard. His com- 
mentary on the phraseology employed by Jefferson in the Declaration of In- 
dependence reveals the striking similarity of Jefferson’s language with that 
already requisitioned by James Wilson in his pamphlet on the British Parlia- 
ment, by the framers of the Declaration of Rights of 1774, and by George 
Mason in his Virginia Bill of Rights. Here, indeed, are indicia of that 
“whole current of thought,” the existence of which Professor Chinard ac- 
knowledges when he states that its origins can be traced back in history even 
farther than Mr. Becker has done in his study of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. But, in substantiation of his inference that they can be traced back 
to the Anglo-Saxons, Professor Chinard offers not a shred of evidence. When 
consideration is had of the investigations of such men as Ford and Bigelow 
we venture to assert that the origins of this “current of thought” cannot be 
traced to Anglo-Saxon institutions. 

To Jefferson’s contemporaries this “current of thought” was commonly 
acknowledged as the Whig philosophy of government; and it is a singular 
coincidence that not once does the term ““Whig” appear in Professor Chinard’s 

volume. Had he been tempted to pursue this system of thought to its origins, 
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Professor Chinard had at his disposal a volume that would have been of in- 
valuable assistance in directing his inquiry. On page 508 of his “Life and 
Letters of Thomas Jefferson” Francis Hirst has cited several passages in 
Filmer’s “Patriarcha” which Jefferson, in a copy of the work now in the 
Congressional Library, had underlined. These passages embody a number of 
the fundamental notions of Jefferson’s philosophy, and they are simply a 
rather inapt digest by Filmer of principles, subsequently quoted with greater 
accuracy, and attributed to Bellarmine. The origins of Bellarmine’s con- 


cepts do not derive from Hengist and Horsa. 
Joun H. C, McGann. 


Sin Francis Bacon: The First Modern Mind. By Byron Steel. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran. $3.00. 


There is one virtue inherent in the current vogue of biography: if it does 
nothing else, it at least serves to awaken, or possibly to reawaken, an interest 
in personalities and accomplishments of the past, ephemeral though that interest 


may be. That the present trend of biographical writing is a mitigated bless- 
ing, however, it seems to me, goes without saying. 

Biography, like sculpture and portraiture, is a result of the desire of the 
race to commemorate itself; it is an effort, so to speak, toward earthly im- 
mortality. We have always had it, in some degree or other, since the begin- 
nings of literature, for no subject is more absorbing to man than man, and 
no desire more insistent than self-perpetuation. 

It had its start in the histories of kings and heroes, it was concerned next 
with the saintly, and finally it became preoccupied with any one whose achieve- 
ments seemed to stand out above those of his fellows, developing rather closely 
with the gradual progress of civilization, from the early emphasis upon force 
to the slowly dawning stress upon the humanities. And the earliest method 
was that of dwelling upon outward circumstance, the writer viewing his 
material objectively, remaining content with superficialities of birth, accom- 
plishment, and death. Now the method has changed. Biographers today 
seem not content until they have penetrated the psychology of their subjects, 
in order, as far as lies within their power, to view life through the eyes of the 
person with whom they are concerned. 

At all events, it is this last which has in no slight manner contributed to 
the increased demand for the form, But it is this new technique, also, which 
has given rise to the abuses which, it is apparent, have begun to be char- 
acteristic. 
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In the first place, current biographers show small concern over fact. They 
do not necessarily warp the results of research; as a matter of fact, the results 
of research become their materials; almost no recent work in biography shows 
any evidence of familiarity with original sources. Writers take what facts 
they can utilize to best advantage, and either ignore or suppress the rest. A 
recent life of Queen Elizabeth is an excellent example of this tendency. The 
author concerns herself with the psychology of the great lady almost entirely, 
a psychology deduced from the details of her personal behavior, to the end 
that Elizabethan England is shown to have been effected because of the 
character of the queen, no other influence, political, social, economic, or 
religious, being credited. Such biographies, beyond question, have appeal, 
that which results from our natural preoccupation with personality; but they 
are not history, and while they recall, and perhaps create, something of an 
interest in the traditions of the race, they do so erroneously by frequently 
omitting what is most valuable: the backgrounds of social movement against 
which the individuals were projected and hence came to be what they were. 

Another false note which is occasionally apparent and which is the result 
of the same motive, that of intriguing the public, is the emphasis upon the 
sensational. One manifestation of this is noticeable in several recent lives of 
Washington. The authors, instead of remaining content with interpreting 
the facts that historians have made available, the obvious method and the 
popular one in most instances, have gone a step further and interpreted the 
facts in a manner totally at variance with the generally accepted idea of 
Washington. It may be, of course, that Washington was the stupid pro- 
vincial certain writers would have us believe. But it would seem, rather, 
that the point of view which characterizes him thus is one taken on for the 
occasion, one eye, at least, being fixed upon the royalty statement: for nothing 
succeeds just now so much as that which tends to strip an idol of the esteem 
of its idolaters. (It would be interesting to see with what success a life of 
Lincoln which attempted to strip him of his recently acquired position as a 
world figure could be issued.) But for the most part this striving after the 
sensational manifests itself in pointing up scandalous episodes in the careers of 
the persons treated: Washington’s famous invitation to Jefferson, for instance ; 
the straining after salacity in connection with Elizabeth; the adventures of 
the Duke of Marlborough; and the unnecessary attention to the quite gen- 
erally accepter relationship between Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton. One 
reading biography after biography is tempted to wonder whether a life singu- 
larly free from such possible emphasis might achieve an enormous success by 
‘sheer contrast. What would be the fate, for instance, of a life of Charles 
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Lamb, which, instead of indicating merely the events of his (outwardly) 
placid existence and their relationship to his literary career, would concentrate 
upon the inward struggle, the intense conflict that went on in his soul between 
the necessity of writing in order to remain sane and the necessity of spending 
his time at work which was revolting in order to live? I doubt the success 
of such a work, no matter how well conceived and how brilliantly written. 
We have not yet become sufficiently civilized that we may enjoy intellectually ; 
for most of us only physical and emotional stimulation is pleasurable. And 
as for spiritual enjoyment, that we consider the special prerogative of the 
professed Religious. 

In short we are in the midst of a demand for biographical writing of 
hitherto unimagined proportions. During the recent annual meeting of the 
National Association of Publishers and Booksellers it was announced that in 
1928 the demand for biography exceeded that for fiction, and in 1929 was only 
slightly less. As is natural whenever demand becomes insistent, the result is 
exploitation. ‘That there are biographers of integrity, sincerity, and authentic 
scholarship there can be no doubt; the many valuable contributions to the 
genre during the past ten years provide ready testimony. Nevertheless 
although this be true, not many such contributions are to be ranked with, say, 
Boswell’s “Johnson” or Mason’s “Gray.” ‘These works have outlived the 
scores of their contemporaries by reason of their fidelity to facts and con- 
formity to the spirit of their originals; they serve as no effigy in marble could 
serve, for even marble is subject to the elements. These works have become 
fixtures in the memory of the race. Which current biography is of similar 
destiny? We have had some memorable examples, however, but for every 
Strachey, Ludwig, or Maurois we have scores of lesser writers, for success 
breeds imitation, and imitation is of the very essence of exploitation. 

Where to place Mr. Byron Steel’s “Sir Francis Bacon” in the current con- 
geries of works good, bad, and indifferent is a nice question. It would seem 
that a better subject would be almost impossible to find. Any Elizabethan 
serves admirably the purpose of today’s biographer. They all were individuals 
highly colored as to personality and brilliant in accomplishment, those that 
had sufficient visibility to be remembered, that is. Who in history is more 
vivid than Walter Raleigh, for instance, or Philip Sidney ; Essex or Leicester ; 
Thomas More or John Fisher; or Elizabeth herself, for that matter? Who 
but Francis Bacon? Here, it would seem, is a subject almost ready made. 

The question arises, however, that granted the adaptability of the subject 
what can a living writer add to our knowledge of Bacon unless he discovers 
hitherto unknown facts regarding him? New facts, one might say, are neces- 
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sary to any new work that makes pretense of being anything more than super- 
ficial. But lacking new facts, and most of the present day biography lacks 
just these, the remaining virtue consists in interpreting the more or less 
familiar personage in the light of the new psychology. It is this last that one 
is led, chiefly, to expect of Mr. Steel’s book. 

There are two principal features in Bacon’s career: his rise to the position 
of Lord Chancellor, and the (to us) almost incredible fact of his taking 
bribes. There are likewise two items of huge importance in his contribution 
to the world of thought: his advocacy of the inductive method, and the 
originality of his writing in the essay form. ‘These four features lend them- 
selves admirably to treatment that might vitally engage the interest of the 
public in our day. Americans particularly enjoy the drama of a rise to power 
in spite of enormous obstacles. But Mr. Steel gives us only a little of this 
drama, the while he emphasizes Bacon’s spendthrift habits, dwelling but 
occasionally upon Bacon’s legal talents, and then chiefly upon certain sensa- 
tional aspects, the Essex trial, for instance, and the matter of his rivalry with 
Coke. The trial and conviction come in for their share of exposition, but as 
Macaulay often had it, every schoolboy is perfectly familiar with all the 
details. It remains with the present biographer of Bacon to point out that 
Elizabethan England differed widely from today’s America, in spite of certain 
recent examples to the contrary, in its attitude toward matters of public trust. 
Bacon was condemned by a quorum of his peers, to be sure, given an enormous 
fine, and denied the right of holding public office. Nevertheless, there was 
paramount in the England of his day a Nietzschean quality that caused his 
contemporaries to fix him permanently in their regard and to pass him on to 
us as representative of the Elizabethan ideal, as was likewise true in the 
instances of Francis Drake, an undoubted pirate, and of Walter Raleigh, a 
freebooter and a suspected traitor. For a current biographer of Bacon to omit 
this obvious interpretation is to waste an obvious opportunity. 

Besides, in this day of scientific achievement, when scientific relics of all 
description are meticulously hoarded, to relegate Bacon’s scientific contribu- 
tions to a few unstressed paragraphs is again to miss an opportunity to make 
him live for us. That there is no adequate discussion of the essays is to be 
expected. ‘They are, however, of vastly greater import in literary history 
than is the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, to which the author devotes an 
attention wholly at variance with its value. 

In fine, it would seem that Mr. Steel has followed the way of the apostles 
ef the obvious. He has concentrated upon details of personal habit, has set 
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forth only superficially his subject’s contributions to race welfare, and so has 
fallen something short of what one might well expect from the biography of 
a typical Elizabethan. He has done much better in a previous volume, his 
“O Rare Ben Jonson,” which has at least the virtue of sustained interest. In 
the present volume nothing is included that is not easily found in the Sped- 
ding “Life,” and there is nothing of the interest that is characteristic of 
Macaulay’s “Essay.” As a matter of fact, the potential student of Bacon 
can do no better than to avoid all three of the works so far mentioned, sub- 
stituting for them Dr. A. R. Skemp’s “Francis Bacon,” procurable for some- 
thing less than twenty-five cents at the nearest book shop. 
Gerorce Carver, Ph.D. 


RELIGION 


Tue Spirir oF Catnouicism. By Karl Adam. Translated by Justin 
McCann, O.S.B. New York: Macmillan. $2.00. 


Das WeEsEN ves KatTuHo.izismus. Von Karl Adam. Verlag von L. 
Schwann. Dusseldorf. 


What is Catholicism? Is it objective? Or subjective? Or both? Is it 
just a law and a light, without? (And so, is the Church to be thought of as 
a scolding stepmother, and an aging teacher?) Or, is Catholicism the inner 
experience of a life of love? Or is it all these things together? Catholicism, 
answers Dr. Adam on the very threshold of his task, is “an affirmation of all 
values wheresoever they may be, in heaven or on earth. . . . The history of 
Catholicism is the history of a bold, consistent, comprehensive affirmation of 
the whole full reality of revelation, of the fulness of the Divinity revealed in 
Christ according to all the dimensions of its unfolding. It is the absolute, 
unconditional and comprehensive affirmation of the whole full life of man, of 
the totality of his life relations and life sources” (pp. 9-10). And again later: 
“All development of dogma, of worship, of government and of law, is profit- 
able to the Body of Christ only because it produces this growth of love. . . . 
The Catholic is never alone. Christ, the Head, is ever with him, and along 
with Christ all the holy members of His Body in heaven and on -earth. 
Streams of invisible, mysterious life flow thence through the Catholic fellow- 
ship, forces of fertilising, beneficent love, forces of renewal, of a youthfulness 
that is ever flowering anew” (pp. 139-140). 

It is essential to Catholicism that there be, correlative to the individual 
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will, an absolutely objective law ; even though that law be as readily embraced 
as it is really imposed, since in the Catholic conception “authority does not 
paralyze and petrify the believer, but enfranchises him .. . it protects and 
secures that mysterious magnetic field and those wondrous magnetic forms 
which originate in the polarity of Christ and the soul.” The fact is, of 
course, that God is the author both of the nature without, and of the nature 
within us. The eternal, Divine and therefore objective law must harmonize 
perfectly with our immanent needs. Catholicism rejects the idea of an 
autonomous morality. Nevertheless our Catholic life, as we actually experi- 
ence it, is as free from the consciousness of tyranny (more so in fact) as the 
life of those who believe in and obey the categoric imperatives of an 
autochthonous duty that is supposed to spring from the soil of the soul. As 
with law, so with light. Our mind needs God’s revelation, just as our will 
needs law. But our mind is God’s mind; not of course in the blasphemous, 
Idealist sense that our mind is the mind we give to “God,” but in the Catholic 
sense that our mind is the mind God gives to us. Revelation is an enrichment 
of our intellectual life; it is a prolongation towards infinity, not at a twisting 
or crossing, of the lines of truth. Revelation is a need more truly than the 
Kantian “forms” are needs. It is an ontological need. It is not (like the 
forms”) a mere logical postulate of a peculiar epistemological hypothesis. 

Just because this is so it is inevitable that acceptance of light and obedience 
to law is a life of love. 

This, I think, is the presupposition that is implicit throughout this book. 
But the explicit thesis takes another form. It is to be found rather in such 
phrases as these: “Christ the Lord is the real self of the Church. . . . Her 
dogma aims at being nought else than the exact formulization and description 
of all that precious reality, and all that abounding life which have entered 
this our actual world along with the Uncreated Word. . . . Thus all the 
dogmas of the Catholic Church are stamped with the name of Christ; they 
would express each and every aspect of His teaching, they would bring the 
living, redeeming, ruling, judging Christ before our eyes according to all the 
dimensions of His historical manifestation” (pp. 15-17). In a word, Christ 
is Catholicism and Catholicism is Christ. 

So much it seems necessary to observe in order to anticipate a possible objec- 
tion in regard to this singularly admirable translation of one of the most 
remarkable contributions to Catholic Apologetics that have appeared in recent 
years. It may seem to some that Dr. Adam has over emphasized the subjec- 
tive interpretation of Catholicism. It may be objected that we cannot find 
here das Wesen, the Essence, the ontological substance but only der Geist, das 
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Geheimnis, the Spirit, the Mystery, of Catholicism. And perhaps it was to 
forestall the objection that Dom Justin McCann, with the sure instinct that 
marks every page of this translation, has used the word “Spirit” in the English 


title. 

It is true that a passage here and there may be wrenched from the context 
of the whole book, and be made to yield a doubtful meaning. I can imagine, 
for example, such a violence being done to the words in a passage dealing 


with the mentality of the medieval man: 


And his outlook was logical rather than psychological. He rejoiced in the percep- 
tion of truth, but he had little appreciation for the living conditions of soul by which 
this perception is reached. He lived and moved in the dialectical antithesis of Yes 
and No, of Either and Or, and hardly considered the fact that life does not express 
itself in the sharp contrasts of Yes and No, Truth and Error, Belief and Unbelief, 
Virtue and Vice, but in an infinite wealth of transitional forms and intermediate 
stages; and that in dealing with the living man we have to take account not only of 
the logical force of truth, but also of the particular quality of the mental and spiritual 
endowment with which he reacts to the truth (pp. 172-3). 


Again some may feel that a certain obscurity of language is not the only 
defect in a passage like this: 


The Catholic fellowship in faith does not mean merely that all the members of the 
Church loyally profess one and the same faith, presented to them by apostolic 
authority, that they share the same luminous ideal, the same effective rule and the 
same fruitful sources of spiritual life. It means more than that. It means that there 
is a solidarity and partnership of the Faith, a reciprocal interaction and fruitful 
influence, which by intimate and pervasive action make their external union an 
inward communion in the Faith, a communion which out of the depths of the common 
experience of the Faith is ever expressing itself anew in a single “credo” of the 
mystical Christ. . . . It is because of this essential union of truth and life, of authority 
and community, that when Church authority has sometimes and in some places failed 
in its trust, the life of the community has been the fresh source whence the life of the 
Church has been renewed. . . . St. Bernard and St. Francis, St. Catherine of. Siena, 
St. Clement Maria Hofbauer and so many others—what else did they do but bring 
forth from within themselves “streams of living water”? (pp. 129-132). 


The passage, I believe, is made abundantly clear by the theological exposition 
of “passive infallibility” which follows, and by the very clear condemnation 
of any “effort to accommodate religion to modern needs and requirements” 
which sacrifices “its inner connection with Revelation” (pp. 151-2). 

An incautious reader might conceivably scent a little Pelagianism in the 
passage which speaks of “the high value which the Church sets upon our 


human nature.” 
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It is her definite affirmative attitude towards all that is natural, genuine and 
incorrupt in the pre-Christian and non-Christian world. So far as paganism is 
genuine paganism, that is to say, revolt from the living God, self-deification or the 
deification of nature, it has no more resolute foe than Catholicism. But there is more 
in paganism than revolt. There break forth even in paganism, from out the uncor- 
rupted sources of human nature, noble and pure impulses, thoughts and resolves, not 
only in philosophy and art, but also in religion and morality. The seeds of truth, 
as the Fathers constantly declare, are to be found everywhere, among the Romans as 
among the Greeks, among Indians as among Negroes. . . . Such is Catholicism: an 
affirmation of values along the whole line, a most comprehensive and noblest acces- 
sibility to all good, a union of nature with grace, of art with religion, of knowledge 
with faith, so that God may be all in all (pp. 157-8). 

Such a passage must be read in connection with declarations such as this: 
“Since Christ appeared on earth and founded His Kingdom of God, there is 
no longer any purely natural morality, however much such a natural morality 
may be possible in itself. Wherever conscience is astir, wherever men are 
alive to God and His Holy Will, there and at the same time the grace of 
Christ co-operates and lays in the soul the seeds of the new supernatural life” 
(p. 168). 

It will thus be seen that Dr. Adam’s work, whether in the original or in 
the English rendering, gives us both the Essence and the Spirit of Catholicism ; 
the essence at all times by implication and often enough by explicit declaration ; 


but above all, and everywhere the spirit. 
Geratp G. Wats, §.J. 
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history—and hence are of the greatest interest to American Catholics aiming 
to make clear the meaning of true Catholic principles. 

Professor Priestley’s volume, the first, though not the first to appear, in the 
series of the “History of American Life” edited by Professors Schlesinger and 
Fox, is the most significant, and the publishers have prepared an attractive 
format for the important ideas it conveys. It aims to introduce the American 
student to the study of the principles of civilization by way of a survey of the 
Spanish, French and Dutch effort in North America, and as such illustrates 
two recent characteristics in American historical writing. ‘The first is the 
sociological or anthropological viewpoint, and the second the emphasis on care 
in research. 

Interesting as this survey is, it should be of keen regret to Catholics that 
the sociology is interpreted from the point of view of indifference to, because 
of ignerance of, the meaning of religion. Professor Priestley makes a sincere 
effort, marred by only a few slips, to avoid prejudiced statements, but none 
the less he cannot quite be fair to the Catholic religion because of this funda- 
mental lack. His criticism of the Spanish attitude towards the Indian reveals 
this. He considers that the Spaniards made an error in attempting to convert 
the Indians, since Christianity was not in their traditions and they should 
then have been left undisturbed, much as Islam is left today. This would 
have been, he thinks, wise as well as generous. It is not a parallel case, but 
aside from that, the Spaniards would not have considered the proposal wise 
or generous. Professor Priestley concedes this but does not see that it was 
just, not because the Spaniards were acting merely as pious Catholics, but 
particularly because they were interpenetrated with the philosophical idea of 
the social importance of religion. ‘They did debate this point, a tremendous 
debate, of which Professor Priestley appears to be quite ignorant, and on 
principle and out of experience with both Moslems and Indians, an experience 
which the Professor lacks, they rejected it as a solution of the problem of 
regulating the relations between barbarism and civilization. Islam is left 
alone today because of religious indifference and political policies based on 
force and the balance of power. One wonders upon what evidence Professor 
Priestley takes his stand that “in moral precepts, the faith of the Aztec touched 
a sublimity quite comparable with the teachings of Christ” (p. 106), and that 
“European culture acted as a withering blast on the tender plant of weaker 
culture.” This sounds more like the impressionistic romanticism of the 
eighteenth century than the findings of the Professor’s own research, which is 
ample on facts, though not on theories of civilization. 

Where he sticks to the research in which he is at home, he writes most 
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delightfully of the brilliant and highly colored culture developed in New 
Spain—the education, the literature, the fine and industrial arts, the social 
graces, the scholarship of distinguished scientists, philosophical historians and 
litterateurs which earned the respect of Europe. He calls attention to the 
experience of Spain in dealing with agricultural education, the organization 
of cities, the race question. He even admits the social values of the Inqui- 
sition, and American readers will find many a surprise in these pages. Amid 
so much that is excellent, it is rather painful to have to warn the reader 
against unfortunate slips. Secrecy is not the heritage of medievalism, 
“reduced” or “reduction” is not a good translation of reduccion, nor does the 
term exploited as a descriptive adjective explain it. ‘“‘Indoctrinate” confuses 
rather than translates the ideas of doctrinar. Mestizo did not always or even 
generally mean “illegitimate.” There was no fusion of Church and State in 
Spain, nor was the King of Spain ever the head of the Catholic Church in 
Spain or out of it. Baptism is not political in character in the Catholic 
Church. The modern Indian reservation does not compare favorably with 
the mission or encomienda as a social institution, nor were human geography 
and the inflexibility of the Spanish ideal the real reason why the encomienda 
did not take root in Florida, Texas or California. 

On the whole discussion of the Indians, we suspect that Professor Priestley 
does nox credit the findings of his own researches or else became lost in them. 
How else account for the contradictions that the Indians were exploited and 
killed off, but had the protective influence of the white social structure 
(p. 109) ; that they were exploited but were made physically, spiritually and 
morally one with the Spaniards. ‘The evidence is conclusive that the Indians 
were ruthlessly and promiscuously deprived of their lands” (p. 128), but 
there was practical recognition of the native communal tenure (p. 129), and 
the Indians made purchases and received grants as individuals and as town 
corporations (pp. 128-9). The Indian lands were mot alienated (p. 130), 
and much more to the same effect. The Jesuits are frequently praised for 
their unselfish services, but the Fathers had no vow of poverty (!) (p. 219), 
and were imperialists and expansionists (p. 249). The Fathers (i.e. the 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Augustinians and Franciscans) observed the rule of 
individual poverty but their Orders might acquire unlimited collective wealth 
and hence the collectivity was the sole object of solicttude (p. 123). This is 
denied by stout defenders of the Religious Orders, says Professor Priestley, 
but adduces no names nor any references for his own statements. 

He is less apt in the sections on New France and the Dutch colonies which 
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take up about a third of the book. The first chapter on New France is 
entitled “Builders of the French Empire,” yet it deals almost entirely with a 
contrast between the Spanish and French systems of land tenure, which is 
based on insufficient research and too simply stated to be adequate even for a 
brief summary. It often falls te the level of childishness as when he says: 
The Feudalism of New France was a sort of economic democracy rare in 
Spanish America for no hacendado entertained the slightest notion of dis- 
mounting from his horse to do a manual task (pp. 227-8). 

The student of Dutch effort will take issue with the Professor’s statement 
that the government of New Netherlands was replete with suggestions of the 
autocratic spirit of the Latin nations (p. 302), that the Dutch made no notable 
contribution to the transmission of higher culture (p. 321), yet in about forty 
years with some ten thousand people speaking eighteen languages, they suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon the Americans a cosmopolitan attitude, tolerance, 
world-mindedness and an egocentric interpretation of history (p. 349). 

Despite these imperfections, Professor Priestley has produced a stimulating 
book, and in his summary (pp. 208-9) of the Spanish effort and his con- 
clusion (p. 350), he stresses his central idea—that from the ideals, successes 
and failures of the French, the Spanish and the English to civilize the western 
hemisphere, we have today the central problem of civilization. This is: Is 
the English or the Spanish solution of the regulation of relations between 
barbarism and civilization to prevail? Denied a hearing it lies at the root of 
the Mexican question, frustrates Pan-American ideals of co-operation, and 
its shadow brings to naught European efforts towards peace. It is a happy 
omen that Professor Priestley selects for his frontispiece a picture of Sor 
Juana Ifiez de la Cruz, surrounded by her books, among which may be seen 
the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Council of Trent, the Doctrines of 
Saints Augustine and Isidore of Seville, and the Bible. If the readers of this 
book take the hint and search these for principles of civilization, and the 
numerous other works which are suggested in the excellent bibliography for 
facts, the solution of the problem will not long be delayed. 

Mr. Jane’s book, the first to be issued by the Oxford University Press 
under the auspices of the Chair of Spanish Studies, illustrates the fascination 
which the subject of Spanish civilization has for the modern publicist. For 
this book is a popular piece of propaganda, and not a serious study of those 
winged ideas—Liberty, Freedom, Efficiency—the themes of the book. It is 
unfortunate that the venerable Oxford home of culture should choose for its 
first venture a writer who can but poorly grasp the realities behind these ideas, 
and equally unfortunate that he should have attempted his thesis from a 
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similar standpoint to that of Professor Priestley, that is, the insignificance of 
religion and particularly of the Catholic religion in the theory and practice of 
social organization. One does not have to be a Catholic to handle intelli- 
gently the thesis of this book; but a trained philosopher, something more than 
an amateur surely, is necessary and not a mere publicist. 

Sefior de Madariaga, in his preface, considers that politics and economics 
are but manifestations of psychology. ‘They are not, and Sefior de Madariaga 
and his disciple, Mr. Jane, both prove it, for both write on the assumptions of 


the Stoic philosophy and not on what they call psychology. Both assume, the 
Anglicised Spaniard (in his “Frenchmen, Englishmen, Spaniards,” cf. 
TuHoucut, March, 1929) and the Englishman alike, that Spanish civilization 
in Spain and in the New World is what it is because of the Spanish character. 
Ah! but what is that Spanish character and what formed it? Mr. Jane heeds 
his master’s voice (which in turn has heeded Gannivet and Ortego y Gasset) 
and claims that the Spanish civilization from time immemorial has been char- 
acterized by a perpetual see-saw from liberty to despotism, coming to equili- 
brium occasionally under despotism when the exigencies of efficiency demand 
it. The passion for liberty, despotism, efficiency, in turn, come from the Span- 
ish character. Liberty is instinctive (p. 19), and the worship of efficiency is 
innate (p. 23), while the passion for despotism derives from the equally innate 
and instinctive desire for perfection. Liberty to the Spaniard means “to be 
free to the very fullest extent, free in a wider sense than is in fact compatible 
with the continued existence of organized society. He would be master of all 
his own actions; he would order as he wills every relation of his life; he would 
be delivered from even the mildest and most necessary restraint” (p. 26). As 
for the despotic ideal, “government must be ideal. The function of the ruler 
is to rule. He must therefore rule fully, absolutely, exerting his authority 
without restraint and upon all in every relationship of life. He must be a 
despot or nothing... . . ” (p. 26, the italics are all mine). This peculiar 
Spanish character explains all of Spanish political history and all Spanish 
America. When the “liberty” motif is uppermost, government is overthrown, 
and the foreigner says, “Spanish America is having another of those tiresome 
revolutions. What an unstable people!” When the “despotism” motif in 
turn ascends, a dictator is hailed with rapture, and the cynical foreigner 
observes, “What a politically inexperienced people these South Americans 
are!” This is superficial criticism. "The Spanish Americans are simply run- 
ning true to type and proving that they are not English, French or North 
American, however often they may borrow from these for the vocabulary of 
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their constitutions. As Spaniards, the South Americans will achieve in the 
future, and continue to see-saw in the present, though less tempestuously than 
in the past (pp. 176-7). 

All this theorizing is not expounded entirely divorced from facts of Spanish 
history; but in calling experience to witness, Mr. Jane fell into error of fact 
on pages 18, 19, 21, 23, 24, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 37, 41, 50, 52, 53, 57, 60, 
62, 63 and in general wherever he attempts to fill in a historical background. 
Nevertheless not to leave the reader with the impression that Mr. Jane 
writes entirely in a mental vacuum, we hasten to add that he had laid 
down very emphatically two important theses: the Bourbon policies differed 
radically from the Hapsburg policies which were rooted in tradition and prac- 
tice to a great extent, and because of this break with tradition and the 
importation of novelties in theory alien to the Spanish intellect, Spain lost her 
colonies. Secondly, the Spanish Americans are not politically inept or 
politically inexperienced. ‘They had under the Spanish regime a grasp and a 
complete practice of self government which had, and has, nothing to learn 
from England, France or the United States, and much to teach. 

These two statements are the contributions of the book. If Mr. Jane had 
left his theorizing long enough to perceive that when Spain lost her colonies, 
the colonies also lost their moorings, which they have not yet regained, an¢ 
then proceeded to find the explanation in a study of Bourbon and Hapsburg 
theory, he would have made a great book. And if he had further examined 
what the cabildo abierto really derived from, he would have understood jus. 
how skilled the Spanish were in the art of Government without despotism 
But perhaps Mr. Jane has not sufficient strength of mind to do this. No mas 
would who would write as he does in the following. The movement fot 
independence in Spanish America was non-Spanish in character (pp. 74-5}. 
To regard it as non-Spanish is to misunderstand both the war itself and th 
temper of the Spanish race (p. 79, first paragraph). It was Spanish (seconé¢ 
paragraph, p. 79). It was neither anti-Spanish, nor non-Spanish (p. 81). 
“The conception of equal justice and equal taxation was also non-Spanish, it 
had never been known (p. 75), and equality of justice was a concept familiar 
to people, whose sovereigns were, at least upon one day a week, each week 
accessible to suitors of whatever rank or class; equality of taxation to those 
who were all similarly required to contribute to the maintenance of the Santa 
Hermandad, unless exempted on the ground of personal service” (p. 78). 
Such a writer is neither a philosopher nor a psychologist; he is a poor gram- 
marian, and in addition has a feeble memory. We wonder where the Uni- 
versity of Oxford found him, and we further wonder where the University, 
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Sefior de Madariaga and Mr. Jane discovered that the Spanish Catholic sees 
no difference in the veneration paid to the Blessed Virgin and the worship of 
Queen Isabella (p. 164). 

In the third book, mentioned above, and another venture from the Oxford 
Chair of Spanish Studies, we have what might be called the secondary sources 
for the philosophy behind the first two books just reviewed, and for this 
reason, no doubt, it was endorsed by Sefior de Madariaga, who occupies the 
Chair. Why a book which was written in 1879 and is notorious for its 
“contradictions, repetitions, omissions,” which the translator feels constrained 
to admit (p. xviii), should be selected for publication, and why the Oxford 
Press sponsors it, offers food for thought. 

Sefior de Madariaga offers the explanation that it is “history seen through a 
temperament.” As scientific history is only history seen through a scientific 
temperament, which implies features not always “to the advantage of that 
immanent truth which lurks behind scientific truths and delights in eluding 
the searchers,” always excepting, of course, Sefior de Madariaga and the late 
Sefior Oliveira Martins, the “intuitive” historian. This out-Croces Croce 
himself and by so much is agreeable to that school of thought which prefers 
to analyze the “Iberian fact,” removed from fact. The value of such a 
philosophy of history is much to be questioned, but when politics becomes 
psychological, and history intuitive, criticism has no refuge save in imagination, 
undoubtedly the “temperament” of these authors. 

As a work of the imagination, this book is not even entertaining. The 
Iberian fact becomes a vision of the constitution of Spanish society, the decay 
of ancient Spain, the growth of nationality, the Spanish empire, the ruins— 
all the catch words of nineteenth century conceit, ignorance and dogmatism. 
While admitting that much water has flowed under the bridges of historical 
writings since 1879, surely the scholarship of that time must have considered 
this book grotesque. Its turgid meanderings seem to find no channel, yet one 
idea stands out: Iberian civilization is the result of the ever present confiict 
between the “natural” forces of the aboriginal inhabitants of the peninsula 
and the “centralizing and absolutist forces of the Roman empire and the 
Catholic Church.” The “natural” forces are those instinctive ideas of spon- 
taneous effort in the Basques, who are, if not identical with, related to the 
Kabyles or Berbers. This spontaneous welling up of individual effort, 
removed from intellectual direction, becomes the “liberty” of Mr. Jane, and 
the same thought is behind the sympathy of Professor Priestley for the native 
Indian cultures and his insistence that they should be left free from the 
direction of the Church or Spain to develop “voluntarily,” that is spon- 
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taneously. The centralizing and absolutist forces of the Roman civilization 
and the Catholic Church become the “despotism” of Mr. Jane; and the 
“‘autocracy” of the Spanish, their unwillingness to develop self-government in 
New Spain, of Professor Priestley. And the whole movement can be traced 
still farther to the false interpretation put upon, not only the history of Spain, 
but of European civilization since the Renaissance retaught to Europe the prin- 
ciples of Roman stoicism and the geographical discoveries of the fifteenth 
century revealed a barbarism which upon superficial study seemed to confirm 
these principles. 

Under such an obsession, Oliveira Martins could write such trash as that 
the Basques’ devotion to their fueros was due to their affinity with the Berbers, 
and that the “marabout” of the peninsula (by which he means the Catholic 
clergy) became a clerical aristocratic class and even governed the country in 
the Visigothic councils, and that all this expresses the most intimate character 
of the Berber-Basque race. Spanish federalism was a “half doctrinaire, half 
historical, traditional and anachronical theory” due to the resistance of the 
Basque-Berbers to the Romans. The Aragonese were timid and submissive 
and the Cid was a Bedouin Sheik! This is a sample of the style in which 
Oliveira Martins unfolds his thesis. He admits that the Forum Iudiciorum had 
great superiority, and that the Church saved Spain, which decayed under the 
Visigoths and Arab invasions to rise “spontaneously” under Pelayo, alone with 
his followers in Nature, by a law of Nature. After the court was fixed at 
Oviedo, tradition returned to be grafted on a full grown tree, but between 
Spanish mysticism (which he surveys in six pages) and the mind of St. 
Ignatius (which had a fundamental identity with that of Luther), a new 
Catholicism was created, which sent Spain into the sleep of death. Here it 
remained until the nineteenth century killed off Christianity, and now (1879), 
all Europe including Spain awaits a collective sentiment to take its place. 

This book is not recalled in Spain by any educated historian, and why the 
Chair of Oxford Spanish studies should think it worth while to present it to 
an English-speaking audience passes belief. Oliveira Martins considers that 
after the Discoveries, banking and speculation descended upon Europe and 
proved too much for those two “Pharaohs,” Philip II and John III of Portu- 
gal. This hint is worth the special attention of Sefior de Madariaga. _ 

The consideration suggested by a survey of the above books, may seem a far 
cry from the “Memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine.” This is a succinct 
statement prepared for the Secretary of State giving the text of the Doctrine, 
circumstances leading up to it, the instances where it has been invoked from 
1824 to 1923, and the various explanations and interpretations of it given by 
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Presidents and Secretaries of State. A glance through these, however, con- 
vinces the reader that these considerations have not been without their 
influence on the Doctrine. Mr. J. Reuben Clark, Undersecretary of State, 
though not speaking for the Department, holds that the Doctrine clearly and 
positively concerns the United States and Europe alone and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the Latin American nations unless these become involved with 
Europe through arrangements which threaten the security of the United 
States. Its main principles are self-preservation, a principle which is prior 
to and independent of the Doctrine and the distinct and separate character 
of the political interests of the United States and Europe. These demand a 
delimitation of fields of action. All this was clear before 1803 (pp. 34-35) 
and remained clear until at least the Second Hague Conference in 1907 
(p. 175). Mr. Clark also considers that the Doctrine is useful, which after 
all was the real motive of its announcement and its pragmatic character will 
forever forbid its abandonment (p. xxi). 

And useful it appears from all the examples of its application given. Never- 
theless criticism did not wait long after 1824 to become curious and restless as 
to the significance of this usefulness. Of just what use was it, and to whom, 
and in whose interests? These questions were frequpently raised until Mr. 
Wilson declared on January 6, 1916, in the Second Pan American Conference, 
that the “Doctrine did not disclose the use which the United States intended 
to make of her power on this side of the Atlantic. . . . The States of America 
have not been certain what the United States would do with her power. 
That doubt must be removed” (p. 178). The doubt still persists and it has 
not been noticed that Secretary Philander P. Knox, addressing the American 
Association for the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes on November 
8, 1911, had given as much of an answer as in the present state of public 
opinion the United States may be expected to give. He said: “The Doctrine 
has been respected and is now respected and will continue to be respected as 
long as we seem reasonably able to uphold it. Jt does not depend upon tech- 
nical or legal rights, but upon policy and power. (Italics mine.) Therefore 
it is not and no reasonable man or set of men would claim it to be a justiciable 
question any more than they would hold that the question of the European 
Balance of Power is justiciable” (p. 176). 

This is the crux of the whole question, and where the American Depart- 
ment of State joins minds with Messrs. Jane, de Madariaga and Oliveira 
Martins. The Monroe Doctrine is not a rational thing; it is a policy and a 
power, welling up from the spontaneous forces of the American people in the 
instinct of self-preservation. As Sefior de Madariaga would remark, it is 
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vital, and no “vital” thing is ever justiciable. ‘There are those who might be 
pardoned for concluding that if the South Americans are continuously teeter- 
ing on their see-saw, the United States keeps her see-saw permanently balanced 
on a force that has at least a Sowing acquaintance with despotism. If there 
are Americans who do not like this conclusion, the Department of State in 
this pamphlet has furnished them with plenty of material for a careful study 
of the Monroe Doctrine. If, after having made this, they then decide to come 
to a rational principle for their foreign policy, the Department is surely ready 
to bow to their wishes. 
M. R. Mappen, PhD. 


Puivippe II, Unt TreENeBREUSE AFFAIRE. By Louis Bertrand. Paris: 
Grasset. $.70. 


PuivippE IJ A x’Escortat. By Louis Bertrand. Paris: L’Artisan du Livre. 
$1.75. 


These two books of M. Bertrand, delightfully written in the urbane and 
polished style of the genius of the French, constitute a popular contribution 
to the great work of removing “the veil of ignorance” which ever since the 
Protestant revolt and the publication of Las Casas’ Brevissima relacion has 
hung over the eyes of those who would view Spain and her history. The 
impact of “bourgeois economics” of the nineteenth century thickened this veil, 
M. Bertrand thinks; but as there is some sign that the world is beginning to 
recover from this impact, the time seems opportune for an accurate estimate 
of Spanish civilization. This is so tremendous that one or two volumes could 
hardly make this clear, and so M. Bertrand wisely concentrates in his first 
volume on that key-stone of anti-Spanish prejudice, the Pérez incident in the 
reign of Philip II. Outside of Spain, this has been known for so long only 
in the version given out by Pérez himself ten years after the event that it has 
become classic. It has been popularized in the “Philippe II et Antonio 
Pérez,” of Mignet, translated into English in 1845. In Spain since then 
much has been written which renders Mignet out of date (if he ever were 
worthy of credence, since he utilized an eighteenth century copy of the manu- 
script of Pérez which has little authority) .' : 


1Among these later Spanish works, the best known are: Muro, Vida de la Princesa 
de Eboli, Madrid, 1877; C. Fernandez Duro, Estudios histéricos del reinado de Felipe 
II, Antonio Pérez, Madrid, 1890; A. Lang, El asenato de Escobedo in Espaiia Moderna, 
Oct., 1906; E. Herrera Oria, S.J., Apropésito de la muerte de Escobedo, in Razén y Fe, 
Madrid, 1913; J. Zarco, Antonio Pérez, Ciudad de Dios, 1920-21; J. Fernandez 
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Though M. Bertrand does not mention his sources often, it is evident that 
he has taken advantage of the above works. Starting his study from the work 
of Mignet, whose inaccuracy and dishonesty he notes, he claims that his great 
fault, as that of so many other writers, is the neglect to study an event in its 
connection with all the other circumstances of the action, not merely in the 
setting alone, and to fail to interpret it in the light of the ideals of the time 
and of the man. Thus only may historical writing become not a matter of 
blaming or exonerating a particular country or man, but a true evaluation of 
events so as to draw from them material for constructive criticism of our own 
society and a true appreciation of the principles which rule it. 

Faithful to this method, M. Bertrand reconstructs this story of an evil and 
faithless public servant and friend, who betrayed his King and to save himself, 
accused the King of ordering the assassination which he himself conceived. 
He tells it first in Pérez’s own version and then compares this with what is 
as near to the official version as we can have, since the originals have not come 
to light, published by P. Fray Zarco Cuevas. From this, incontrovertible 
facts appear: the assassination of Escobedo by Pérez and the Princess of Eboli, 
the falsification of official documents by Pérez, his betrayal of State secrets, 
his calumnies against Don Juan and his secretary Escobedo, and the absence 
of all proof that Philip II ordered the assassination or had a part in it. As 
M. Bertrand skillfully draws this out, the characters of Pérez and of Philip 
begin to take form and color, until we see that a man who acted as Pérez did 
could not have been the innocent victim he claims, while the man who acted 
as Philip did during the whole length of this interminable affair, could not 
have been guilty of the duplicity of which he is accused. All the evidence 
and all the interpretation turn on the characters of these two, and by the 
estimate of these the judgment must be given, since the scanty documents 
make so much obscure. Pérez, though a subtle villain, is easier to grasp than 
the great Philip. This self-contained and controlled man guards circumspectly 
the secret of his character, and the picture M. Bertrand finds he has drawn 
at the end does not satisfy him and so he turns to a further study. 

In “Philippe II a l’Escorial” he tries to find the le mot de l’enigme. His 
Philip appears a man, master of himself, a slave to the services of the State, 
a slave in the service of God. He had all the reason in the world to condemn 





Montaiia, De cémo Felipe II no mandé matar a Escobedo, Madrid, 1910; A. Gonzales 
Palencia, Fragmentos del archivo particular de Antonio Pérez, in Revista de Archivos, 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921; and the important Sumario del Proceso de Antonio Pérez 
published in 1924 by the Augustinian P. Fray Julién Zarco Cuevas. (Additional 
references may be found in Ballesteros y- Beretta Historia de Espaiia, IV, pp. 192-3). 
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Pérez instantly, yet at the risk of being misunderstood and accused of com- 
plicity, he suspended judgment, because for reasons of state he considered this 
for the public good. He was persuaded, always persuaded, that Time, the 
implacable, would solve the problem and that silence on the scandalous actions 
of Pérez with the Princess of Eboli was more charitable than condemnation 
which might have driven either to extremes, and divided his court into open 
and fixed factions. But once Pérez dared to accuse him, he took action and 
pursued his aim inflexibly. The hour for charity had passed, but Philip, 
scrupulous for justice, pursued him legally, with the result that owing to the 
politics of the time and other developments, Pérez escaped. How could Philip 
be so weak and yet so strong, so dissimulating and not be a hypocrite, so 
scrupulous for justice and yet leave Escobedo so long unavenged? As M. 
Bertrand remarks, Philip would not play a dramatic part, he loved not 
la panache, and so waited. 

Where did Philip get his patience? MM. Bertrand tries to comprehend him 
in his great monument, the Escorial. This became, next to his God, if indeed 
is was not inextricably woven in with his most heavenly aspirations, the thing 
dearest to his heart. To understand Philip, then, is to understand the 
Escorial, and to understand the Escorial is to comprehend Philip. In his 
study, M. Bertrand has done an artistic piece of work. It is psychological 
analysis in the grand style. Gently, delicately, rapier-true, he probes into that 
soul of Philip which he wishes to know. He shows the young Philip of 
August 10, 1557, elated with the victory of Cambrai, conceiving the idea of 
erecting a temple of victory in honor of St. Lawrence. This is the Philip of 
the Titian portrait in the Prado, the elegant noble in his regal dress, somewhat 
worn and fatigued with pleasure. The years pass, his father dies, disappoint- 
ments crowd and the portrait of Pantoja de la Cruz appears, the benign 
Flemish gentleman fingering his rosary. His father’s death seems to have 
shocked him and he begins to withdraw within himself and to change his 
concept of victory. The Escorial is to be a monastery now, a perpetual storm- 
ing of Heaven for the souls of his ancestors, and his own, for death also will 
come to him. Gradually the idea widens until he contemplates erecting a 
monument to all that the Protestant revolt was dishonoring. Did the 
Huguenots war on asceticism and the religious life? He would restore to the 
celibate life all its dignity. His monastery would be as severe as penance, as 
magnificent as a palace. Did the Protestants cast into the flames all that they 
called the “abominations of the Mass”? ‘Then he would raise an altar which 
in its splendor would be a shrine for the Blessed Sacrament for all the world 
to see. Was liturgy condemned? He would form a normal school of liturgy 
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which might teach—even Rome. Were the clergy reproached for ignorance? 
He would draw to the monastery of St. Lawrence all the learned and pious. 
All that learning and art could offer would adorn this shrine of his ideal. 
Was he accused of pride in so grandiose a monument to the glory of God? 
Then he would descend into its crypt and watch by the tombs of his ancestors, 
in silence and alone. ‘This Escorial was to be a reliquary for the entire world, 
a place of incomparable sanctity. Was he alone to be the exception? This 
becomes his preoccupation and before the spectacle of the terrible death which 
was to end it, the rapier of M. Bertrand is sheathed. ‘The mystery of Philip 
is not solved. 

Nevertheless, these two books of M. Bertrand do a great deal to induce a 
more sympathetic appreciation of Philip II; and once he becomes real, a man, 
not an intellectual genius, nor a fool, nor a monster of iniquity, nor a knave, 
then may be studied his policies, his ideals for civilization and the balance of 
his reign be drawn up. He could only act as one man, and he had other forces 
with which to deal than those of his own soul, and those of Spain. But when 
all this is accounted for and the picture is finished, it is safe to declare that it 
will gain perspective, atmosphere, and truth only if drawn against the back- 
ground of the Escorial. And it will be further noted that the principles will 
then be clear by which not only Philip but Spain herself may be evaluated, 
and vhey ‘will not be principles spontaneously welling up from instinctive 
natute but principles following Eternal Justice Itself. ‘These books should 


be translated. 
M. R. Mappen, Pu.D. 
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There are three main avenues of approach to the fruitful study of medieval 
culture—the avenue of understanding based on accurate and detailed research, 
the avenue of sympathy implying genuine intuitions of the heart, and the 
avenue of a commen life, that is to say of actual community of faith and 
personal philosophy of life. A lack of this community in ideas and ideals may 
be somewhat compensated for by a profound knowledge of facts based on pro- 
longed research, or to a less extent by felicitous intuitions. But to write about 
the Middle Ages without the grace of Faith, or the spirit of science or the 
gift of insight is to condemn oneself to failure. 

Professor Haskins is a happy illustration of what can be achieved by a broad 
sympathy reposing on profound knowledge. In a famous line of Dante he 
seems to say: 

Vagliami il lungo studio e il grande amore, 


and the Catholic critic is only too happy to admit how completely the long 
study and great love evidenced in “Studies in Mediaeval Culture” have availed 
to produce one of the most notable contributions to medieval history which 
have appeared in recent years. Many of these “Studies” have been familiar 
to students for some time. ‘Thus the account of “Robert le Bougre and the 
Beginnings of the Inquisition in Northern France” appeared as long ago as 
1902 in the American Historical Review. Professor Haskins, as his foot- 
notes show, is familiar with every important contribution to the study of the 
Inquisition produced by Catholic historians in the intervening years; and yet, 
as he says, he has not felt compelled to alter his main conclusions. ‘The reason 
is that he worked in the first instance in the spirit of the true historian. (One 
little restriction, however, I would make. Professor Haskins in one place, in 
another study, makes a dark allusion to “the darkest of monastic vices.” His- 
torians, as well as other people are bound by the law of charity even in regard 
to institutions in the remote past. Specific cases of even grave sin may be 
mentioned when the fact is certain and the mention serves an historical pur- 
pose ; but a side allusion to unnatural sin as a “monastic’”’ vice is alien from the 
whole spirit of these studies. ) 

‘The method of the “Studies” is to take a single aspect of medieval life, and 
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then to illustrate this with abundant reference to contemporary sources. In 
this way we are shown, for example, medieval students as they appear in the 
manuals of letter writing or in thirteenth-century sermons; or, to cite only one 
other case, medieval persecution as it appears in the conduct of Robert le 
Bougre and the case of Echard the Baker of Rheims. 

Incidentally Professor Haskins revéals the general criteria by which he 
judges, and the general principles by which he works. ‘Thus his strong his- 
torical realism protests against “certain historians (who) have stressed .. . 
a tendency to a vague and mystical Volksgeist on the one hand or an equally 
vague and mystical Zeitgeist on the other”; and his resolute substitution of 
concrete facts for slip-shod analogies may be illustrated by words like these 
in the essay on “The Latin Literature of Sport”: 


Those who derive falconry from the East would doubtless trace them all to the 
Orient; but in these days of multiple hypotheses it is not necessary to assume a 
common origin for the Norway falcons supplied annually to King Henry II of England 
and the hawking which Marco Polo describes at the court of the Great Khan. Cer- 
tainly the treatise which Adelard of Bath in the early twelfth century compiled from 
“King Harold’s Books” and his own experiences showns no indebtedness to the East, 
and the same is apparently true of the work of one Grimaldus, “Count of the Sacred 
Palace,” which meets us in the eleventh-century manuscript at Poitiers. 


It is the neglect of these sane principles that robs Prof. Vossler’s massive 
work of so much value; and the same is true of Miss Dunbar’s work on 
“Symbolism in Medieval Thought.” In both these extremely erudite works 
there is far too much insistence on vague “spirits” and hypothetical origins in 
proportion to the amount of relevant assertion which is rigorously proved by 
historical facts. Both Prof. Vossler and Dr. Dunbar allow themselves to be 
carried into fields altogether remote from their central themes. It is clear 
that neither of them is a qualified theologian, and yet both abound in theo- 
logical innuendoes of the most far-reaching significance with a nonchalance 
that is curiously puzzling. What real understanding of the Middle Ages are 
we to expect from a writer who slips in obiter dicta such as these: 


This criticism . . . falls upon the Church itself whose task it was to transform the 
individual aspirations of its founders [Jesus, Paul, Augustine, Francis of Assisi] into 
the universally valid dogmas of an established institution. ... [or:] I regard it 
therefore as quite impossible to distinguish in detail the poetic invention from what 
Dante as a theologian regarded as fully ascertained. . . . The moral subdivision of 
Purgatory in accord with the seven deadly sins he canonically regarded as at least 
probable. Could he have regarded the inverted moral divisions of Hell improbable? 
Was it with him a matter of conviction or of imagination that the souls destined for 
Purgatory assemble and await their destiny near Papal Rome at the Tiber’s mouth? 
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And is it to be believed Dante put his enemies and many of his dearest friends into 
Hell jestingly? Never was a poem fortified with more scientific accuracy, objectivity 
and consciousness. 


One can only say that a writer “fortified with more scientific accuracy, 
objectivity and consciousness” of the purpose of historical study would hardly 
commit himself to such baseless apriorism. Prof. Vossler has many striking 
analyses and appreciations of medieval thought; but it must be confessed that 
at times he fares no better in philosophy than in theology. He fails to under- 
stand the medieval notion that philosophy is the ancilla theologiae, as is clear 
from language like this: 


How can reason be put at the service of dogma, and philosophy be made the servant 
of theology? The answer is: Reason in accordance with its nature rises beyond itself 
and develops into Catholic faith and dogma... . Philosophy thus takes on the role 
not so much of a handmaid as of a mother of theology. 


This is pure apriorism, altogether out of relation to the actual facts of 
medieval modes of thought. It prepares us for so pontifical a pronouncement 
as this: “Thomas, better qualified to draw distinctions than to solve problems, 
complicates without answering it, the question of religious ethics.” If Prof. 
Vossler had been a little better qualified to draw distinctions he would never 
have written so extraordinary a comment as the following on a well-known 
expression in the De Monarchia of Dante: 


(Dante) seeks for [the lay world state] a task which is not subordinated to the 
mystical, supermundane ends of the church universal. And, lo! he finds no refuge 
outside of Averroes. To actualize the “possible intellect” in its widest extent that is 
in the whole mass of humanity; to organize to its maximum the communication and 
realization of the superhuman universal intelligence; to make out of all mankind one 
single collective Averroist philosopher—that is the end and aim of all non-ecclesiastical 
political construction and effort. 


Prof. Vossler says elsewhere that “Dante read his Aristotle better than many 
modern expositors.” The same is still more true of his St. Thomas. It is 
hardly credible that any one with a smattering of Aristotle and St. Thomas 
could have confused what Dante says of “actualizing the possible intellect” 
with the Averroist extravagances concerning a universal Mind. This is not 
the way to expound to us either Dante or medieval culture. It-is to be 
regretted that Prof. Vossler’s preparation for his task was not adequate to the 
excellence of his purpose. 


Our task [he says] is to view Dante’s conviction and that of his generation as they 
saw it. We must imagine, assume and concede that dogma has come into existence 
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not through mysticism and politics, but through revelation and investigation; and that 
it at once shows itself in its unified and necessary consequence as an impersonal 
universal truth—as the truth itself. Every man therefore can perceive it and if he 
is rational he must believe it. 


Curiously enough although the German edition of Prof. Vossler’s work has 
been familiar to students for many years, Dr. Dunbar in her “Symbolism in 
Medieval Thought” appears almost entirely to neglect it. Yet she seems to 
have drunk at the same sources of inspiration. If she had kept to an analysis 
of the allegorical content of the Divine Comedy she would have produced an 
altogether admirable contribution to Dante study. But she has marred an 
otherwise excellent piece of history by dragging in Freudian theorizing and 
the unsubstantial hypotheses of evolutionary anthropology, and worst of all 
the now stale postulates of Harnackian “Syncretism.” She must learn that 
it is not history but a gratuitous hypothesis to write like this: 


Christianity took unto itself as insight symbolism the luxuriant imageries of pagan 
religions and philosophies, re-interpreting and correcting them by pointing out deeper 
levels in their meaning. By such means occurred the amazing development whereby 
the faith of the new and obscure sect grew in power to be defined at last as quod 
semper et ubique et ab omnibus. 


The book is packed with footnotes. But how different these are from the 
factual notes of Professor Haskins! The mere documentation of a doctorate 
thesis may be an academic necessity; but a great mass of the notes here col- 
lected from modern writers add nothing whatever to our knowledge and 
understanding of the past. These modern writers must perhaps be blamed 
for the curious misconception which runs all through this work that symbolism 
is not merely a means of expression, after a truth is known, but is an instru- 
ment for the acquisition of unknown truth. ‘The human reason,” says St. 
Thomas, “cannot perfectly comprehend Divine things because of their superior 
truth and so we must represent them by sense images.” And often enough 
Dr. Dunbar seems to realize this humble role of symbolism. And yet she 
writes: “In eager search for knowledge, the symbolic method was applied not 
only to the external sources of knowledge both temporal and spatial, but also 
with equal assiduity to inner experience until the search for hidden meanings 
became a veritable deciphering of God’s code.” She even commits herself to 
this extravagance: 


The idea of the Son as the Expression of the Father is developed by means of the 
relation of the sun and its rays. Indeed it seems doubtful if Athanasius, the great 
champion of the Deity of Christ and its unity with the Father, could ever have com- 
batted Arianism without the assistance of sun symbolism. ... Solar symbolism was 
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.mecessary to raise sex symbolim above the limitation of time and space to its true 
meaning of the Eternal Generation. Thus was defined the infinite Tri-Unity. 


It is pleasing to note what pains Dr. Dunbar has taken in order to express 
accurately matters that pertain to Catholic thought and practice. Yet there 
are many curious inaccuracies. For example the priest at Mass takes the paten 
and breaks the Host over the chalice not after the Agnus Dei, but before it. 
In regard to Transubstantiation it is not true to say that “the underlying 
truth” under the appearances of bread becomes “the reality of the Person of 
Christ.” And so many other matters. 

In “New Light on the Youth of Dante” the chief pre-occupation is with 
the symbolic meaning of Dante’s poem. The work is the outcome, we are 
told, “of discoveries made during an examination into its allegorical purpose 
pursued for over thirty years.” It must be confessed that the prolonged 
harvesting has yielded little fruit. The task has been undertaken without 
Faith (in the Catholic sense), without the scientific spirit, and without 
genuine intuitions. A morbid imagination has found in the most unlikely 
places a sinister Dante who was cowardly enough to jibe at a Church he had 
ceased to respect in a language only intelligible to Joachimist illuminism. 
The character of the whole book may be gauged by such an expression as this: 
“Under the Satanic form of Dis, Dante hid the detested Papal system to 
whose sinister machinations the Spirituals attributed the woes of mankind.” 

It is a pleasure to turn from such tasteless imaginings to the sympathetic 
intuitions of T. S. Eliot’s “Dante.” “I am not a Dante scholar,” Mr. Eliot 
confesses, and he shrewdly adds: “Anyone can easily discover more Dante 
bibliography than anyone can use.” Mr. Eliot writes like a poet, a bit incon- 
sequentially, and if I may say so, irresponsibly, but he is so sincere that he is 
always delightful. ‘There is no lack of admiration for Dante. ‘Dante and 
Shakespeare divide the modern world between them; there is no third.” One 
observation of Mr. Eliot might well have been meditated upon by the out- 
wardly more scholarly authors of some of the books listed above: “The 
effect of many books about Dante is to give the impression that it is more 
necessary to read about him than to read what he has written. . . . What we 
need is not information, but knowledge.” 

Prof. Foligno’s little book on “Latin Thought during the Middle Ages” is 
a popularization of the familiar thesis that the Roman Empire bequeathed 
itself to the Middle Ages. It will serve as a corrective to the “Dark Ages” 
theory of the Middle Ages. 

In “La Spiritualité médiévale,” a rigorously scientific spirit together with 
a keen intuitive sense of the past is put at the service of a scholar with the 
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Faith. The result is a small but amazingly significant book. It is packed 


with information. It is a masterpiece of synthesis. 
GERALD GROVELAND WALSH, S.J. 


Retreat. By C. R. Benstead. New York: Century. 
BourjavE. By Edouard Peyriller. Paris: Plon. 
VisaGEs Francais. By Henry Bordeaux. Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 


Strange bedfellows, these ; but war has a way of leveling differences, and in 
this odd company of books the silenced guns and bugles of the Great War 
parade their echoing ghosts. Ancient allies, however, prove that comrade- 
ship in arms is no assurance against the sad dissidence that time seems 
inevitably to bring in the fickler comradeship of ideas. Here are an English- 
man and two Frenchmen as far apart as the poles in the ideals that wartime 
emotions and experiences have nourished and cultured. It is this contrast 
that make a /ien for an association that may otherwise appear arbitrary to an 
extreme. 

The novel of Mr. Benstead is the story of an English army chaplain who 
fails miserably in his spiritual mission when he comes face to face with the 
horrible naturalism of the trenches. The picture that the author draws of 
the brutal, blundering passions of war is done superbly; there is nothing else 
in the book to compare with it but the portrait of the poor wretch who goes 
groping into the holocaust with his timid and halting faith. This portrait 
has such bold dashes of caricature that it is impossible to mistake a propa- 
gandist intention in it. Reviewers generally in the secular and religious press 
have obscured the major purpose of the book as a work of fiction by seizing 
upon this minor motif and raising around it the hue and cry of an excited 
controversy. Can the army chaplain square his gospel with the tremendous 
inhumanity of war? Is there any place in warfare for practical religion? 
Finally, most pregnant question of all, does the type of man who serves in the 
clergy possess the qualities of natural courage and fortitude that a supreme 
crisis calls for? Is not the pale keeper of the temple, like the padre Weare, 
likely to wilt in the tumult of the agora and the battlefield? Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, the pastor of Community Center Church in New York City, 
replies with a pessimistic affirmative. ‘Retreat,” he says, “shows the utter 
futility of the church as an ecclesiastical institution and of the professional 
clergy when confronted by reality.” 

_ On the other side, there is a witness who is unable unfortunately to testify 
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with a living voice, but whose memory, revived in the work of M. Peyriller, 
answers more convincingly than feuilletons the disturbing question raised by 
the Benstead novel. M. Peyriller’s hero, Father Bourjade, has the added 
pertinence as testimony over the hero of “Retreat” that he was a veritable 
creature of flesh and blood, a pertinence that it is well to emphasize, since even 
Dean Inge has been shaken by the realism of Dr. Benstead’s art. 

Bourjade was in the novitiate of the Fathers of the Sacred Heart of 
Issoudun at Fribourg, Switzerland, preparing for the foreign missions of New 
Guinea, when the War broke out. He was from one of those provincial 
families of the petite bourgeoisie that make up the solid substance of France, 
simple Montaubon people who knew “how to fight and how to pray,’’ who 
had given their country “many soldiers and many priests.” Immediately 
after discharging his two years’ military training, he had followed a brother 
into the seminary, and it is plain from the records that he differed in no 
respect from the ordinary candidate for the priesthood. He was slower to 
learn than others, in fact; but he made up for this by great patience and 
industry. He was the simple, pious, earnest homme moyen of Catholic 
France. 

At the beginning of the war, he was assigned to the 23rd Field Artillery, 
and won an army citation for valor in the engagement of the Vosges. His 
journal is full of accounts of his perilous encounters with death, but this 
journal, found among his remains by his brother missionaries in the Papuan 
Islands after his death, was not intended for our eyes. It contained the 
soldier’s confidences to St. Thérése of the Infant Jesus, his chosen patron. It 
is the most useful of documents for showing that Christianity can be practical 
on the battlefield. Among the many references to the dangers of warfare, 
we read frequent prayers of the soldier to his mystical protectress that his 
comrades in arms may be brought into the Fold of Christ. “Obtain for me 
a profound need for mortification instead of the desire for well-being that 
torments me almost incessantly!” Surely such a prayer, delivered in the thick 
of bursting shells, should restore confidence to Dean Inge. 

In 1917, the artilleryman was transferred to the Crocodile Esquadrille of 
the Flying Forces, which was to be the theater of his special glory. He 
achieved twenty-eight officially confirmed victories in the air, fifteen citations 
for bravery, was given the croix de guerre with six palms and made an officer 
of the Legion of Honor. But through all this, the soldier was only the 
uniformed sacerdos in @ternum, as the confidences in his journal show. In 
battle, his Spad always flew a pennon of the Sacred Heart and carried in its 
cockpit the image of the Little Flower, “mon petit cher capitaine,” as Bourjade 
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tenderly refers to her. This was more strikingly proved when the Armistice 
had silenced the guns of the war, and all France stood with open arms to 
receive the hero. ‘Turning his back on earthly glory, he steals off to the shrine 
of St. Thérése at Lisieux, then turns his feet back toward Fribourg. When 
the French military attaché of Berne comes to him there and pins the medal 
of the Legion of Honor on his cassock, he sends it the same day as an ex-voto 
to the mother basilica of his order at Issoudun. On July 26, 1921, the eagle 
of France became the humblest of the missionary Fathers of the Sacred Heart. 
Like the medals found discarded in an old tool box after his death, the hero 
of the battlefield disappeared into oblivion among the cannibal tribes of the 
Gilbert Islands. “O, Jesus, I have said goodbye to the heavens of this earth, 
but into what skies of a vaster and a purer blue I now take my flight! Con- 
duct me, Master, whither You will—into the sun or into the storm. I will 
fly to the combat without fear.” A fatal swamp fever brought about his 
death. On October 22, 1924, with a whispered “La rose s’effeuille,” his soul 
flew into the sun with its “cher petit capitaine.” 

Henry Bordeaux is the voice of the ideals that are interpreted by the priest 
and the soldier in actions, ideals that spring from the family and the Church 
of France as well as from the inherited soil, consecrated with its rich dead. 
In these scattered papers and addresses, the distinguished Academician glorifies 
martial France and the traditional sources of its culture with a passion that 
is eloquently barrésien. Barrés and Chateaubriand, akin in their nostalgia 
for the pure heritage of the ancient fatherland, for France of the cathedrals 
and of les Morts, are discussed in the two most striking papers in the collec- 
tion. Chateaubriand a Rome is a charming study of that “virtuoso of 
melancholy” pining among the memories of his mistresses during his ambas- 
sadorship at Rome; almost at the end of his romantic life, the sentimental old 
man finds consolation for the oppressivenenss of diplomatic intrigue and a 
jealous, vigilant wife in Platonic letter-writing and in the Roman night- 
ingales. Quotations from his letters give exquisite flashes of the Vatican and 
of Papal politics. His Holiness, Leo XII, “who lives alone with his cat,” 
granted him a private audience and, to the Frenchman’s joy, showed Repub- 
lican sympathies in discussing the Irish Catholics, although he was “frightened 
by the boldnesses of O’Connell.” The papers entitled Le Souvenir de 
Maurice Barres offer only further documentation of the famous Lorraine 
patriot’s dedication of his mature art to the past and to guarding the patrimony 
of his ancestors. The death of his mother and his wake beside her body one 
“long, beautiful, somber, sweet afternoon” had a critical influence in awaken- 
ing him to the true destiny of Le Moi. “I have found my world. All in me 
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that wills to live I shall learn at our graves. Whether they are the richest 
of graves, I cannot say. But they are mine, and only I can say what the dead 
of Lorraine, who live in me, are thinking and feeling.” And these mystical 
voices, the ghosts of ancient Catholic France—who can say that Barrés did 
not give, at the last, like the cathedrals, utterance to the guardian Soul a new 
France was becoming deaf to? 

With Bourjades for her priests and soldiers, with a Barrés, a Bourget, a 
Bordeaux for her prophets, Catholic France, it seems to me, has rather the 
best of it over the gloomy novelist, the gloomy doctor, and the gloomy Dean. 

Dovcias Powers. 


SCIENCE 


THe Great Apgss: A Study of Anthropoid Life. By Robert M. Yerkes and 
Ada W. Yerkes. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1929. $10.00. 


When Kohler’s book ‘““The Mentality of Apes” appeared a few years ago 
it quickly became a classic not because it added much to our knowledge of 
the anthropoids but because it introduced a new method into the study of 
their behavior. Hitherto, judgments on the mental life of the apes had rested 
largely upon travelers’ tales or upon the casual observations of visitors to the 
zoo. Kohler studied his animals through protracted periods of time and under 
rigid experimental conditions. The authors of “The Great Apes” have 
imitated his method and extended it, for, besides the chimpanzee, which was 
the subject of Kéhler’s researches, they have investigated the psychic behavior 
of the orang-outang, the gorilla and the less highly developed gibbon. 

“The Great Apes” is an impressive book both by reason of the dispassionate 
style in which it is written and of the vast amount of information it contains 
in its 650 double column pages. It is the joint work of Robert M. Yerkes, 
Professor of Psychobiology at Yale University and of his wife, Ada W. 
Yerkes. The primary purpose of the book is historical and objective; it is 
only incidentally that the volume supports theses or presents hypotheses. The 
authors aim to record their own controlled observations and the results of 
others’ studies on the mode of life of the apes, their life histories, their social 
relations, their nervous structure, their affective behavior and their intel- 
ligence. The first part of the book is an historical summary of men’s opinions 
on the anthropoids. It begins with the account of the Carthaginian Admiral 
Hanno and ranges down through the eighteenth century. The Yerkes have 
catalogued, abstracted or translated the large literature on the subject. It is 
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a record of fanciful and frequently ludicrous descriptions based on uncritical 
observations and distorted by the imaginations of the writers. The reader 
will find it easy to concur in the authors’ conclusion that, with the exception 
of the works which have appeared within the last few years, the literature on 
the mental life of the apes is scientifically worthless. It is worse than that; 
it is often positively misleading. 

People have an inclination to project their own mental attitudes into 
animals and thus to endow them with human intelligence. This tendency is 
especially likely to be actuated in the case of the anthropoids, for their bodily 
structure so closely resembles man’s that popular opinion is prone to attribute 
a high degree of reasoning power to the apes, to imagine that they go through 
the same psychic processes which men would go through in similar circum- 
stances. Studies like those of Yerkes do not lend color to such views. On 
the contrary they emphasize the vast mental differences that exist between the 
most intelligent of the apes and the most ordinary of men. They make it 
plain that the same chasm yawns between human beings and the anthropoids 
as separates men from other animals. 

The possession of hands and of prehensile feet gives the anthropoids an 
incalculable advantage over all other animals in the manipulation of instru- 
ments, but the apes show remarkably little talent for profiting by this 
anatomical boon. Their “intelligence,” as manifested by their use of tools, 
is of a very low order. And their learning ability is surpassed by many 
animals whose structure is far less man-like than theirs. Scholastic philoso- 
phers have always stressed the faculty of speech as a mark of intelligence and 
a consequence of it. The apes do not display any superiority over other 
higher forms of animals in respect to language. The Yerkes found that their 
apes showed little or no capacity for learning new sounds and they are not 
impressed by the accounts of other writers who described the speech reactions 
of anthropoid pets. They remark, rather naively, that such reports seem 
influenced at least as much by the wish of the narrator as by the behavior of 
the animal. An ape may be taught to “speak” for food, as a dog may be 
taught to do, not in imitation of the trainer but to secure the food. He may 
learn to put the natural sounds of which he is capable to a variety of uses but 
such performances can all be explained in terms of association. The apes 
show no real capacity for language, whether the language be oral or non- 
vocal. 

The results of the Yerkes experiments and of others like them make the 
great apes seem like crude caricatures of humanity, creatures which are very 
remote from us. Though they are, in some respects, man-like in their mode 
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of behavior as well as in their physical frames, they differ so significantly from 
man that human life is dignified by the contrast. The authors remark: “‘as 
our knowledge and understanding of anthropoid life increases, so also our 
thankfulness that we are men.” 

One of the practical advantages of a scientific study of anthropoid life, like 
that under review, is precisely this that it is a corrective of false ideas. It 
gives a clearer conception of the mental equipment of the apes and disproves 
hasty judgments that are formed from watching the antics of a caged gorilla 
or from the sight of a circus champanzee which is dressed in a sailor’s suit and 
smokes a pipe. 

“The Great Apes” is a very readable book and consistently intelligible even 
to the reader who is not versed in technical terms. But it will never be a best 
seller. The nature of the work protects it from that fate and so does its cost. 
But it was never the intention of the authors that the worth of their book 
should be measured by popular acclaim. The volume was projected as a 
preparation and as a stimulus for anthropoid research. It is intended to 
improve historical perspective and to save time for the investigator, and it 
attains that objective. The future worker in the field of anthropoid life will 
profit by the original contributions of the Yerkes and will be grateful to them 
for having made the extensive literature on the subject accessible in the clear, 
concise form in which it is presented. 

It will always be true that there is an essential difference between man and 
the ape and the study of the anthropoids has no conspicuous advantage over 
the study of other higher animals so far as psychology is concerned. But, on 
the other hand, we may hope to add considerably to our understanding of 
human physiology by deepening our knowledge of creatures whose bodily 
structure is so like our own and which may be experimented on in ways which 
enlightened public sentiment or the science of ethics forbid in the case of 
human beings. 

The Yerkes, like all authors, are restricted by the limitations of language. 
It is regrettable that they use such words as personality, character and insight 
as applicable to the apes. Still they may plead in excuse that they must 
use words that are available and they have abundant precedent for their 
usage in the literature of modern psychology. 

The publisher who produces so fine a piece of work as the volume under 
review deserves a word of commendation. “The Great Apes” is a triumph 
of the printer’s art. The paper used in the book is excellent and the photo- 


graphs superb. 
RapHaet C. McCartny, S.J. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Martrer, Lark AND VALUE. By C. E. M. Joad. London: Oxford Unj- 
versity Press. $6.00. 


PHILOSOPHY OF VALUE. By Leo Richard Ward, C.S.C. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 


THE PutiLosopHy oF Saint THomAs Aguinas. By Etienne Gilson. 
Translated by Edward Bullough, M.A., edited by G. A. Erlington, O.P., 
D.Sc. St. Louis: Herder. $2.75. 


This most recent work of the versatile young Oxford professor presents 
“an endeaver to outline a metaphysic which affirms the reality of at least three 
classes of entity, matter, life and objects of value.” Current essays at out- 
lining a metaphysics have not been particularly happy and one approaches 
such a volume with misgiving. But as we proceed we find much ground for 
encouragement. The writer finds himself wholly out of tune with nineteenth- 


century materialism, as indeed “even the scientists” are, and each year more 
markedly so. The world then is not to be explained in terms of matter alone. 
This position, however, does not commit us to idealistic monism; either 
extreme leaves diverse phenomona unexplained, “hence fundamental dualism.” 
The extremes of behaviorism, idealism and skepticism are all avoided, for the 
evidence forbids any conclusion other than that the mind is aware of external 
objects, and can moreover, in some fashion cognize “‘subsistent objects” which 
the author regards as akin to universals, with what justice we shall see later. 
The will is free: and life progresses from awareness of matter, to awareness 
of subsistent objects, to the knowledge of objects of value. These objects of 
value are truly objective and neither Utilitarian nor Materialist can adequately 
explain man’s ethical attitudes. The process finds its fruition in the contem- 
plation of perfect value. 

Though one dislikes to find the primitive and inescapable propositions of 
knowledge regarded as postulates, evidently in all this there is much truth, 
and we have hopes that we are here finding a metaphysics which does not 
explain away the obvious data of experience, but seeks to conform its prin- 
ciples to the evident truth. Real disappointment, however, is our lot when 
we find that from such premises we lapse back into the old actuality theory of 
the soul, “there are then no mental existents but only mental acts”: that life 
though superior to matter, “at some time” emerged out of matter, probably 
does not exist except in union with matter and, for all we know, exists in 
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some degree in all matter. Between the alternate views that life was at some 
time “smuggled into the universe from without,” and that life and matter 
were forever coexistent, Mr. Joad does not feel competent to decide. He 
protests his rejection of the actuality theory of personality, but adds: “There 
are no such entities as psychological entities. The only unit of an individual’s 
biography that cannot be explained physiologically is his awareness; and this 
is not an entity but an activity. As such it is without feature or content, one 
act of awareness being distinguished from another not in virtue of some 
intrinsic characteristic of its own but solely in virtue of the differences between 
the objects upon which the two acts of awareness are directed.” Faculties 
are of course specified by their objects and the degrees of life classified by the 
manner and degree of their awareness and even my own “ego” I know in the 
first instance only through its acts. But what does this mean for individual 
personality, if life be a universal stream of which you and I are but tem- 
porarily isolated monads, ‘“‘a temporarily localized current of the stream of 
life which transcends the sum of its individual manifestations”? The world 
of subsistent objects seems to have a certain status of being in its own right 
and includes not only true direct universals, but factitious ideas as well and 
apparently my intellectual memory of individuals. 

Emergent evolution is the solvent in which all the difficulties of this 
metaphysics disappear, though a not very discriminating evolution at that, 
which leaves lacunae and contradictions which would reduce the system 
logically to Maternalism or idealistic Pantheism but which cannot support the 
wholesome dualism which is the author’s thesis. God appears in the dis- 
cussion only as a possible source of life and is rejected chiefly because “God 
cannot escape the responsibility for the bad use we make of our wills,” and 
because Mr. Joad cannot see how a perfect being can communicate his per- 
fection and yet remain perfect. How far a clear knowledge of the meaning 
of infinite perfection, of the analogy of the concept of being, would carry one 
in such difficulties as Mr. Joad’s, which no one will deny are vexing questions! 
For in truth is not the Divine conservation and concurrence, God working in 
His world, the real stream of life and the evident sufficient reason of any 
evolution? 

Whatever may be one’s estimate of Mr. Joad’s metaphysics, one completes 
the work with a high opinion of Mr. Joad. On every page there is evidence 
of wide knowledge, high intelligence, sincere intellectual honesty. However 
inadequate the solution, there is always a clear grasp of the problem. The 
presentation of difficulties on the compatibility of God’s perfection and man’s 
use of free will, reads like the objections in a theodicy text. Nowhere is there 
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evidence of the flippancy, cock-sureness and narrow outlook of nineteenth- 
century materialism which the writer specifically scorns. If ever one wished 
for testimony of the loss which western civilization sustained when the unity 
of our cultural tradition was shattered, let him contemplate Mr. Joad vainly 
struggling with concepts and classifications which lie ready to hand, refined 
by centuries of genius if one but know where to seek them. 

Father Ward’s “Philosophy of Value” bears the modest but significant and 
accurate sub-title, “An Essay in Constructive Criticism,” which is most apt. 
The essay begins “not in a vacuum,” but with a statement of the nature and 
data of the value problem as expounded by the chief writers on the subject. 
“Value,” “the value,” “values and verities,” “the words are as velvet,” the 
author tells us, “they charm us and take us in.” If we were to stop our 
reading of the book halfway, we would marvel at the many and great who 
have been charmed and taken in. Brightman, Sheldon, Dewey, Schiller, 
Hobhouse, Hocking, Prall, Perry, Alexander, Dashiell, Sellars, Kallen, and 
a dozen lesser lights, pass in review, each bearing his standard of value with 
chapter and verse appended. Then bursts upon our ears a “Fanfare of 
Definitions”; “values are primarily felt,” “value is the satisfaction of the 
valuer,” “values are objects valued,” ‘“‘values are values,” which last have at 
least the merit of being very simple if not very illuminating. But we con- 
tinue, “values are what ought to be,” “values are something of ourselves which 
we impose upon things,” until we reach confusion worse confounded in “value 
is the beyond and not yet,” and we are grateful for the author’s assurance that 
this is not caricature, and after a depressing chapter on “From Values to 
God,” we heartily concur in the author’s conclusion that “value has degener- 
ated to a term as vague as any in the language . . . irresponsible, not amen- 
able to plain and strict logic.” 

After running over these definitions, “not punctiliously but carefully 
observing what is to be seen,” we begin the second and constructive part with 
a review of the empirical data of value, “Why We Act at All.” We reject 
Professor Perry’s subjective view, of value as “valuing,” as inadequate; he is 
obviously confusing value and valuation, in short, seeking to express a relation 
in one term. Following a long careful analysis, fairly teeming with quota- 
tions from St. Thomas, value stands revealed as the capacity of an existent to 
be the end of action. Valuing implies a relation, one term in the object; the 
other, in the agent. 

Now this is as old as Aristotle, bonum est appetibile. Action is the prag- 
matic proof of value, for when I act or anything acts, it acts for something, 
for a bonum appetibile. But anything has good or value only insofar as it is 
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the semblance of the Divine goodness; since they have goodness only through 
creation according to the Divine Exemplar, God is evidently the final cause 
of value. All things have within them an inclination for increase in perfec- 
tion, at least to preserve their own unity of existence. From the lowly 
electron seeking to express itself in effective combination, to intelligent man 
reaching out to truth as such and good as such, there is manifest in the 
universe a tendency to increase in perfection, assimilari Deo. ‘Thus God is 
the efficient cause of value, for not only are all things good, desirable, possessed 
of value in virtue of their resemblance to Him, but He is also the Author of 
the active capacities in virtue of which agents reach out to things desired and 
posit the second term of the valuing relation. In all this there is nothing 
new, nothing esoteric, nothing that you will not find in St. Thomas, as Msgr. 
Pace (New Scholasticism, Vol. II, No. 4) has ably shown, that you will not 
find in the principle and foundation of Ignatius Loyola, in the first few theses 
of Cathrein, or indeed, implicitly at least, in the Baltimore Catechism. But 
it has remained for Father Ward in an essay of truly constructive criticism 
to manifest the simplicity and familiarity as well as the range and profundity 
of “value.” 

Those early chapters necessarily so vague make hard and unsatisfactory 
reading, heightened at times by peculiarities of diction, affected by certain 
busy men’s news-magazines which peculiarity consists chiefly in playing tricks 
with the article the. But, for the vaguest statement, the reference is always 
given so that the book is heavy with footnotes. But though this may lessen 
the worth of a book as summer fiction, such annotation is necessary if the 
long-awaited meeting of minds with the non-Scholastic world is ever to be 
brought about. The book is a model of the expository method of philosophy. 

The work of Etienne Gilson needs neither introduction nor commendation. 
He is, in the words of the introduction, a “trustworthy guide in the multiple 
wisdom of the Dumb Ox,” and this second edition of his work, considerably 
enlarged, bears witness to the fact that this is recognized. The plan of the 
work evidences the manner in which the writer reflects the mentality of the 
man of whom he writes. The work moves from mutable things in general 
directly to the immutable, then back through the various grades of creation 
to all creatures. The circle is completed by the reference of creatures to their 
last end, which is clearly identified with their First Cause. This cycle is a 
worthy reflection of the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas who saw God at the 
beginning and end of every avenue of thought. The very depth of the 
appreciation of the genius of the man, of the times in which and for which he 
wrote, occasionally creates the impression that the philosophy of Thomas 
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Aquinas is an historic thing and nothing more, an intellectual tomb of 
TutanKamen, inlaid with gold, perhaps, but belonging to ages past. The 
student of the living new Scholasticism will be grateful for the understanding 
of the philosophy of Thomas in the surrounding of his times, but dislikes to 
see the system relegated to the field of history of philosophy, as were Dr. 
Gilson’s lectures at Harvard. “Thomism” and “Thomistic” used in their 
more restricted senses, “essence and existence” flitting through the pages, (it 
is not always clear whether physical or metaphysical essence is meant) are 
examples of insistence on historical points of the sort which the “Aeterni 
Patris” would have us eschew for more fruitful. discussions. 

Of these more fruitful discussions there are many in the book; we see 
clearly why Thomas the theologian not only did not stand in the light of 
Thomas the philosopher but furnished light by which reason might bravely 
move forward into regions otherwise closed. The synthesis at the end of the 
volume which leads us strongly and surely from knowledge and intelligence 
to will and appetite, human act, virtue, habit, law, and thus to man’s last end 
is a masterly analysis and demonstrates beautifully the unity and harmony and 
comprehension of the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. Much ethics and social 
philosophy is implicit in these chapters, and the groundwork laid for a dis- 
cussion of the Scholastic theories of the constitution of the State, a treatise 
which, developed in the same spirit, would be a welcome expansion of later 
editions which will no doubt be forthcoming. For, in spite of the short- 
comings noted, which may be bewildering or misleading to any one not trained 
in the Scholastic tradition, the book undoubtedly has a place in the literature 
of a revitalized Scholasticism. 

Preface and conclusion are bound together by the recurrence of a thought 
which manifests an insight not only into the times of the “Summa,” but 
our own as well. The thirteenth century was faced with a choice between 
radical Christian asceticism with its contempt of the world, and incipient 
Humanism with its delight in things of the eye and ear. Thomas fortunately 
spoke for Humanism and Christianity and “guaranteed the perfect develop- 
ment of natural man and of reason in the name of the supernatural and Reve- 
lation.”” Of the success of this union we have experimental evidence in the fact 
that Thomas who, in pursuit of truth could draw a feather-edged distinction, 
was, by that same token, the love of sheer Truth, the passionate poet of the 
Sacrament of Love, for in a balanced character a religious heart responded to 
the exacting intellect when Truth was clearly apprehended. The Renaissance 
was to be partly the achievement, partly the failure to achieve this ideal of 
Christian humanism which “even today still represents as the heir of Athens 
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no less than Bethlehem and Rome, Western thought in its most complete 
form, determined to sacrifice nothing of whatever may give man more truth, 
more beauty, more love and order.” 


Bernarp W. Dempsey, S.J., M.A. 


Tue Scepticat Biotocist. By Joseph Needham. New York: W. W. 
Norton. $3.00. 


I might as well begin by saying that this book, represented as the work of 
a Catholic, is very disappointing. An announcement promised that “the 
author reconciles the mechanistic theory with religion and philosophy,” 
whereas that is the one thing that he does not do; quite the contrary. In the 
last essay on “Materialism and Religion” he writes (p. 225) : 


Well-intentioned pacificists like to compound remarkable mixtures of scientific and 
religious thought, bottling them under such labels as “The Religion of Science,” and 
the demonstrations by well-meaning philosophers of the part played by faith and 
intuition in scientific research only add to the confusion. No hope whatever lies in 
this direction. It is much better to realize that the scientific view of the world is 
incurably analytical, mathematical and materialistic. (Italics here and throughout 
article are mine). 


But this is not the only disappointing thing about the book. It is safe to 
say that only an Englishman could have written it, it is so patent an attempt 
to achieve that most hopeless of goals, a via media. ‘The author in his search 
for a “tool shed” in which to store his scientific tools spurns “the standard one 
supplied by the well-established firm of Democritus, Holbach & Huxley Ltd.,” 
that is, what he calls “scientific naturalism,” on the one hand, and on the 
other the neo-vitalistic “structure of some esthetic pretensions but of doubtful 
architectural stability . . . manufactured by the flourishing firm of Driesch, 
Haldane, Russell and Rignano Bros.” In place of these he offers (p. 42) “an 
altogether home-built tool shed” which he dubs “Neo-mechanism.” The style 
of architecture is, to say the least, bizarre. While deprecating the “mental 
compartment” type of structure which he attributes, falsely, I think, to 
Pasteur, in the end that is just the kind of “tool shed” he has built for himself 
and now places on the market. ; 

Mr. Needham gives detailed plans for his architectural gem, over 250 pages, 
but they may all be boiled down to this definition (p. 43) : “Neo-mechanism 
is the mechanistic theory of life freed from all the illusions it gained from its 
deplorable friendship with scientific naturalism. It realizes itself for the 
backbone of scientific thought in biology, and lays no claim to validity of a 
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philosophical kind. It knows itself to be universal in applicability and re- 
stricted in essence. If biology is to be a science, in biology it must reign.” 
And as an illustration of how the definition works in practice he adduces an 
example from C. D. Broad (p. 42) who said: 


If a man referred to his brother or his cat as an ingenious mechanism, we should 
know at once that he was either a fool or a physiologist.” To which the author 
replies: “If he should refer to his cat” (nothing said about the brother) “as an 
ingenious mechanism, it will only be as a matter of scientific exigency, regrettable 
perhaps, but necessary. He had made it perfectly clear that he does not, outside the 
laboratory, continue in this attitude, though within it he finds it essential to act as if it 


were true. 


I italicize the ‘as if” because the author lays great stress on this, embracing 
the Philosophie des als ob ot Vaihinger. If this is not the ‘“mental-compart- 
ment” style of tool-shed architecture, what is? 

One gladly admits the value of much that Mr. Needham writes concerning 
the necessity of a mathematical, or, as he calls it, following Eddington, 
“metrical” approach to biology. That is what is being attempted, for 
instance, at St. Louis University in the laboratories of biochemistry, biology 
and physiology and I notice that the author cites with approval a piece of 
work done by the head of the Biochemistry Department, Dr. Doisy. But we 
deny the necessity and the reasonableness of “make believe.”” We do not put 
off our Catholic theology and philosophy with our habits (we who are 
Religious) and put on Mechanism with our laboratory coats when we step 
into the laboratory in the morning and go through the reverse process in the 
evening. And yet this does not prevent us from, for example, attributing 
certain effects on Fundulus eggs to a definite number of “Rat Units” of Dr. 
Doisy’s hormone “Thelin” (Carrol, P.L., S.J., 1930, Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. 
and Med., XXVII, pp. 257-258) or from correlating the physiological con- 
ditions of an amoeba with certain Hydrogen lon concentrations (Ellingson, 
Sr. M. Aloyse, 1930, Ibid., pp. 424-245). 

Mr. Needham’s difficulty seems to be twofold. In the first place he is not 
a biologist, but a biochemist. He sensed this himself and takes occasion to 
defend biochemists from the accusation that they deal with organic materials 
only after they have ceased to form a part of the organism. This defense is 
just to a great extent, but it cannot be denied that the biochemist or the 
biologist of strongly biochemical tendencies is generally inclined to consider 
reactions taking place in the organism as independent of the organism as a 
whole. This accounts for the existence of two schools of biological thought 
represented in this country by the late Jacques Loeb on the one hand and by 
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Jennings and Mast on the other. Neither is vitalistic, but whereas Loeb 
attempted to explain everything occurring in the organism in a purely mechani- 
cal way, Jennings and Mast feel quite confident that other factors must also 
be taken into account. 

No more striking instance of this divergence of view could be found than 
on a point that the author himself brings forward as a typical triumph of 
mechanism. I refer to the matter of Tropisms. Loeb stoutly maintained a 
tropistic explanation of animal behavior which reached its culmination in his 
work “The Organism as a Whole.” Opposed to this is Jennings’ masterly 
paper on Tropisms read before the Sixth International Congress of Psychology 
at Geneva in 1909 and Mast’s paper on the same subject in the Archiv f. Ent- 
wicklungsmechanik, Vol. VIII, in which he lists twenty-one different and 
often contradictory definitions of the term, and both of whom state clearly the 
limitations of the theory as demonstrated by their own experimental investiga- 
tions. (Cf. Jennings “The Behavior of the Lower Organisms.”) So Mr. 
Needham’s work should be entitled ‘““The Sceptical Biochemist.” 

But a more serious difficulty is that the author does not seem to have any 
acquaintance with Scholastic philosophy. Indeed, from several passages it 
appears that he has taken as his guides Lucretius (to whom he devotes a 
whole essay) and Kant, and he affectionately dedicates the volume to “Roberto 
Boyle. . . . Philosophorum Principi.” Now, if he knew anything about 
Scholastic philosophy he would not feel any necessity, as I have shown above, 
for practising “make-believe” and would not have spent much valuable time 
on building a new “tool shed” on a modernistic plan when he has a very 
spacious one at hand that has withstood all the storms that have shaken the 
philosophical world from Aristotle’s day to our own. 

Scholastic philosophy is compatible with the most “metrical” approach to 
organic processes. For, contrary to what is supposed by the blurb on this 
book, it does not consider life “a force exempt from mechanical laws.” There 
are some neo-Vitalists who have introduced new forces such as “genetic 
energy” (Williams), “bathmic force’ (Cope), “biotic energy” (Moore), 
“élan vital” (Bergson) to explain vital processes because they have not under- 
stood or refuse to accept the old traditional Scholastic doctrine. According to 
this it is not necessary to suppose any physical energy which does not conform 
to the physical laws of the universe. Hence it is nothing less than amazing 
to see the author enquiring as to the seat of the soul and bringing forward 
Descartes’ pineal gland as a classical example of attempts to locate it. It is 
also amusing to hear him expressing the fear which besets all mechanists that, 
to admit anything but matter in motion, whether you call it soul, vital prin- 
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ciple, entelechy or what not, will throw a monkey wrench into their experi- 
ments, as if the vital principle were a Maxwellian demon sitting on the edge 
of the test tube waiting to stick his finger into the contents and vitiate one’s 
results. If the vital principle had such powers as some of the neo-Vitalists 
endow it with, possibly so, but not when it is an essential part of the organism, 
without which the organism is not an organism but so much inorganic matter. 

However, it is when Mr. Needham touches on the matter of religion that 
the adjective sceptical is especially appropriate. This appears all through the 
work. He jibes at theologians (and as he does not specify it is presumed that 
he includes Catholic theologians) in the approved manner of Lucretius, La 
Mettrie and Loeb. But it is in the last essay on “Materialism and Religion” 
that he states his true position. It must be confessed that there is not much 
connection between this part and what goes before. However, as the book 
is put together from separate articles on unrelated topics in various journals 
perfect unity is not to be expected. But why the subject of religion should 
be dragged into a scientific and philosophical discussion the reason is not far 
to seek. As a “Catholic” Mr. Needham is up against the difficulty of recon- 
ciling his new scientific viewpoint with his religious beliefs. But he tells us 
himself (p. 225) that this is impossible. Hence the only escape is to deny 
ultimate validity and absolute truth in both spheres. Far from solving the 
problem this only makes the situation worse and the following quotations will 
show that the author is treading on very thin ice. 

Thus on p. 227 he speaks of “the more absurd parts of the Jewish sacred 
writings for which the Church cherished a misguided devotion” and on p. 230 
of “theological attempts to justify statements two thousand years out of date” 
and on p. 228 of “taboos and superstitions about ‘revealed’ truth” (quotes 
his). Of the Ten Commandments he writes p. 237 that “it would be fan- 
tastic to claim that Jehovah dictated an absolute code of good to Moses on 
Mount Sinai.” ‘These are his ideas on religion: on p. 241, “we may answer 
that the faith once delivered to the saints has had a totally different meaning 
for every Christian century. . . . Religion may perhaps be best defined as one 
of the uliimate and fundamental forms of experience,” and on p. 243: 


A notable turning-point in the development of the individual soul occurs when, 
after a period of dryness in which he has felt, on philosophic and scientific grounds, 
that all the language of devotion in the services of the Church is distasteful, because 
from the philosophical and scientific points of view. it is meaningless, when he sud- 
denly realizes that it is of no importance, because religious words are not meant to 
be taken except in a religious sense, when he reflects that from the religious point of 
view the concept of God is perfectly valid, and feels again that daemonic joy and 
dread which is the essence of religion. 
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This is his concept of God, on p. 245: “The religious mind preoccupied 
inevitably with predominantly human factors, such as personality, purposive- 
ness, good and evil, love and hate, attributes all kinds of passions to its God, 
spins genealogical puzzles in heaven, and credits the One with a psychology.” 
His view of Christ, on p. 248: 


Of the discoveries in the numinous which have been made in the past, the greatest 
and most far-reaching was probably accomplished when Jesus succeeded in trans- 
ferring the sense of the holy from national aspirations and external rites to spiritual 
notions, such as love and worship. He was not the first who had attempted this: 
indeed the long line of religious minds, his (small 4) predecessors, such as Akhnaton 
in Egypt or Asoka in India, almost make a parallel to a long line of scientific inves- 
tigators, such as that associated with the atomic theory from Democritus to Dalton. 


Of Christianity he has this to say (p. 247): “It is difficult to see why 
Christianity should be the final religion any more than Einsteinian physics the 
final physics.” 

Finally he concludes (p. 253) with a passage from Shorthouse’s novel “John 
Inglesant,” the same, by the way, which had an exactly opposite effect on the 
late Msgr. R. H. Benson: “I confess the Church of Rome seems to be to have 
a logical position. If there be absolute truth revealed, there must be an 
inspired exponent of it, else from age to age it could not get itself revealed to 
mankind.” “That is indeed the Papist argument,” replied Inglesant, “and 
there is only one answer to it—absolute truth is not revealed.” 

Thus the term sceptical in the title is abundantly justified. There is much 
worth while in the book and the writer shows wide erudition and has a pleas- 
ing style, but his point of view is one that will not satisfy a critical mind. 
It is an excursion into the “Land of Make-Believe.” Men of flesh and blood 
cannot live in its rarefied atmosphere. But why does the publisher, on the 


jacket and in advertisements, announce that Mr. Needham is a Catholic? 
P. H. Yancey, S.J. 
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